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Control the Wandit— 
Wet Pretied Your Feud 


Despite conclusive proof to the contrary, vigorous educational campaigns by 
various conservation organizations, and sound protective laws, the old and out- 
worn adage that “‘the only good hawks are dead ones” has apparently remained 
unchanged in the minds of too many hunters and farmers. Each year thousands 
of hawks, proven to be beneficial to both groups, are killed in the mistaken 
belief that all hawks are destructive and harmful. 


Enough studies of the food habits of predatory birds have been made to prove 
conclusively that most hawks are good hawks—that these birds feed mainly 
on rodent or insect pests that are highly injurious to farm and wildlife crops. 
But for years these studies have been published with little apparent effect 
on the tendency of many persons to fix the blame for wildlife shortages on 
some particular wild bird or animal. 


The call of the wild occasionally prompts even a good hawk to feed on a 
game bird or animal, songbirds or poultry, as a hungry person might pilfer 
food to sustain life. The common, attractive and beneficial little sparrow 
hawk, for instance, is occasionally found in the act of killing songbirds. Yet 
it feeds almost entirely on insects, many of which are highly destructive to 
farm crops. When insects become scarce, the little fellow’s fight for survival 
may depend on its ability to take what is at hand. 


Because most hawks are not commonly observed, those few that are seen 
pursuing or killing song or game birds and animals arouse condemnation of 
the entire hawk family. While all bandits are human beings, yet who would 
be so unfair as to say that all humans are bandits. 


Wise conservation demands that some control be exercised over the few 
hawks and owls that are proven to be destructive to game and farm crops. 
Extinction of these birds is neither intended nor desired, because they are 
part of Nature’s plan. But when certain species, such as the goshawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, and sharpshinned hawk, are found to be destructive to poultry 
and wildlife, control of their numbers is required. Any hawk that raids a 
poultry yard, even though such a food preference is developed rather than 
instinctive, should be controlled. 


Not only is indescriminate shooting of all hawks, whether it be along the 
flyways or on the farm, uncalled for, it is contrary to good conservation and 
a violation of the law. Most hawks are beneficial because they increase 
farmers’ profits and protect sportsmens’ interests. They are a necessary part 
of every properly balanced wildlife population and deserve the protection 
provided by law. 


DON’T SHOOT PROTECTED HAWKS—THEY ARE BENEFICIAL 
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Reprinted by special permission from the FARM QUARTERLY—Winter Isswe—1948 


The night hawk is not a hawk, the sparrow hawk doesn’t live on 


sparrows, and most chicken hawks don’t catch chickens. 


NE winter day I was watching a hen 

pheasant eating at a feed hopper behind 
my house in Wisconsin. Like a bolt out of 
the blue a Cooper’s Hawk hit her in the 
back. The pheasant was killed instantly. I 
ran out and robbed the hawk of its meal. 
When I dressed the pheasant I found her 
back crushed as though someone had struck 
her with an iron bar 

Hawks live by killing. They know only 
to take their food where they find it. Since 
the food that all hawks like is either on the 
foot or on the wing, and very much alive, 
it means that hawks by nature must be 
killers. The food of many hawks is insects 
and rodents that are in turn enemies of the 
farmer. To most farmers all hawks are 
chicken hawks and best observed through 
the sights of 12 gauge shotgun. The foraging 
of beneficial hawks is less spectacular and 
seldom seen, but those which raid the 
poultry yard give all, both good and bad, 
an evil reputation. 

Few of us can tell one hawk from another, 
so we shoot everything that remotely re- 
sembles a hawk, and feel very righteous 
about it. This constant hunt may even in- 
clude such birds as the night hawk, which 
is really not a hawk, but a cousin of the 
Whip-poor-will. 


If a pair of Cooper’s hawks live in the 
woods a half mile from the chicken: yard 
and make daily raids on the poultry the 
farmer is filied with righteous anger. The 
Cooper’s hawk likes young, tender fowl. On 
a killing spree, it can cause a farmer many 
anxious days. Eventually the farmer is wait- 
ing just inside the barn door with his shot- 
gun at the ready. The hawk swoops around 
the edge of the woods and comes in for a 
landing on the back of a spring fryer. At 
the same moment the farmer steps outside 
the barn and stops the killer with a pattern 
of buckshot. The hawk is nailed to the side 
of the barn and the kids get the idea that 
only dead hawks are good hawks. 

If a big, Red-shouldered hawk flies in over 
the barnyard he too is shot. The farmer is 
satisfied that he has stopped a much worse 
hawk than the one that raided his hen yard 
because it’s larger. Actually the Red- 
shouldered hawk was probably looking for 
meadow mice and wandered off his beat. He 
would have paid no attention to chickens, 
for his diet is 95 per cent insects, mice, 
gophers and frogs. The problem is to tell one 
hawk from another, the good from the bad. 


No two kinds of hawks have the same eat- 
ing habits. In the Midwest there are nearly a 





dozen species and each has his own ideas 
about what constitutes a good lunch. 


Hawks that eat mostly mice earn their 
keep on any farm. One way a farmer can 
save himself some money every year is by 
learning to identify the mouse eaters and 
encourage them to stay on his farm. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says that 
it takes 23 pounds of green food to support 
one meadow mouse for a year. It is estimated 
that no farm land has less than 10 mice per 
acre, which means that on every 10 acres of 
meadow, mice eat a ton of hay a year. 

Wildlife statistics show that in regions 
where hawks are growing scarce this figure 
of 10 mice per acre is increasing. 

Some sportsman’s clubs still stage vermin 
hunts in which they encourage members and 
neighborhood boys to collect all the pests 
they can find. Among the rats and crows 
turned in are usually a few hawks that if 
allowed to live would have continued the 
vermin hunt long after the closing date. 


Your Free Boarders 


Nurserymen and fruit growers should be 
the hawk’s best friends. Their losses from 
the girdling of young trees by rabbits and 
mice in the winter would climb if it were 
not for the methodical patrols of the mouse 
hawks, or Buteos. 


Those who make a business of studying 
the habits of birds have two methods of 
finding out what a hawk eats. Sometimes 
they build a bird blind in a tree near a 
hawk nest and study through binoculars the 
types of food the old birds carry to their 
young. The more accurate method, however, 
is to look into their stomachs. 

Stomach analysis is an infallible method 
of telling which hawks are on the farmer’s 
side and which are not. The Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture studied 5,185 stomachs of differ- 
ent species of hawks. After identifying what 
the birds had eaten, the experts listed the 
hawks in their relation to the farmer. 


Enemies of the farmer: 


Goshawk, Sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper's 
hawk. 
Indifferent (Bad and good 
habits about equal): 
Marsh hawk. 
Slightly on the geod side: 
Red-tailed hawk. 
Almost entirely beneficial: 
Red-shouldered hawk, 
hawk. 
American Roughleg, Sparrow hawk. 


Broad-winged 


Such a list, however, is of little practical 
value to the average person, since most of us 
can’t tell one hawk from another. If we are 
to protect the good hawks and kill the bad 
ones ‘we must first be able to tell the differ- 
ence between them. This is no easy task, for 
in their quick flight they look very much 
alike. People who have learned to identify 
hawks divide most of them into two types: 

1. “Accipiters” or “bird hawks,” which in- 
clude the Goshawk, Cooper’s hawk and 
Sharp-shinned hawk. 

2. “Buteos” or “mouse hawks,” including 
the Red-tailed, Broad-winged, Rough- 
legged and Red-shouldered hawk. 

The largest of the Accipiter group is the 

Goshawk; next the Cooper’s hawk, and the 
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smallest is the Sharp-shinned hawk. These 
are long, slender in body, and have long, 
narrow tails and short, blunt wings. They fly 
at tremendous speeds. Their audacity is be- 
yond compare. They have been known to 
snatch a chicken or turkey poult from under 
the nose of a frustrated, fist-waving farmer. 

The Cooper’s, Sharp-shinned and Goshawks 
are the real chicken hawks. These stream- 
lined killers subsist primarily on birds and 
poultry. In flight they flap and glide, flap 
and glide. Suddenly they spot their dinner 
and dive directly, even through thickets and 
brush on the helpless bird or animal. 


Sharp-shinned hawk 


This small killer is sometimes called 
“feathered lighting.” He is likely to be con- 
fused only with the Cooper’s and the Spar- 
row hawk. The Cooper’s is larger than the 
Sharp-shinned. The Sparrow hawk is nearly 
the same size as the Sharp-shinned but his 
wings are long and graceful, while those of 
the Sharp-shinned are short and blunt. The 
Sharp-shinned hawk also lacks the reddish 
brown coloring on the back which is a 
Sparrow hawk’s trade mark. 


Cooper’s Hawk 


The Cooper’s hawk is a big brother to the 
Sharp-shinned. His added size enables him 
to take larger poultry and game birds. In 
most cases where a farmer is losing chickens 
he is losing them to a Cooper’s hawk. If 
any bird is a “chicken hawk” this fellow 
gets the dubious honor. His size is about 
that of a crow. He has rounded wings, and 
long, narrow tail. He flies at high altitudes 
until he sights his prey, then darts on the 
victim, sinking his talons in its back. 


The Rodent Patrol 


In the second group are the Buteos often 
called the mouse hawks. They have broad 
wings, heavier bodies, shorter tails than the 
Accipiters, and are slower in flight. They 
police the landscape by gliding and soaring 
in lazy circles over fields and marshes. This 
habit makes them easy targets and many 
die for the crimes of the Accipiters. Unless 
one is sharp-eyed, the two groups are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The Buteos have little fear of man and 
often hunt the fields and woods right up to 
the barnyard. They usually perch in the 
open, often on the top of a dead tree, a 
perch that gives them a command of the 
surrounding countryside. The farmer has 
few better friends in the bird world than 
the Buteos. 


Red-Tailed Hawk 


The tag that identifies this rather large 
hawk is his red tail which shows in a flight 
as he wheels in the sunlight. As he flies 
his tail is spread fanwise. He flies in ever- 
widening circles climbing constantly higher. 
When in search of food he perches on a dead 
limb in a high tree and watches until he 
locates his prey then dives on it. 


Red-Shouldered Hawk 


The adult Red-shouldered hawk has 
reddish brown underparts and a dark colored 
tail barred with white. When the bird is on 
the wing his red shoulder patches are visible 
only from above. He eats mostly mice and 
insects which he gathers from the wet low- 
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lands and marshy areas which he inhabits. 
He is seldom found in rocky regions or in 
the high hills. 


Broad-Winged Hawk 


Looking up at the underside of this bird 
while he is in flight one can identify him by 
his almost pure white wings tipped with 
black, and by the white tail bands on a 
dark background. As hawks go, this is the 
gentle one. He eats primarily those insects, 
snakes and rodents that farmers like to get 
rid of. 


Rough-Legged Hawk 


This is a hawk that the farmer could af- 
ford to have more of. The Rough-legged 
hawk eats mostly mice. He flies back and 
forth close to the ground over meadows and 
brushlands in search of food. He is about 
the size of the Marsh hawk and could be 
confused with him if it weren’t for his 
sluggish labored flying which contrasts 
sharply with the graceful flight of the Marsh 
hawk. He gets his name from the fact that 
the front of his legs are entirely feathered. 


“The Cooper’s hawk likes young, tender 


Marsh Hawk 


The Marsh hawk is a bird of the marshes 
and meadows. He flies tirelessly at low 
altitudes back and forth across his hunting 
grounds. His diet includes items that are 
both good and bad from the farmer’s view- 
point, but careful studies of his food habits 
recommend that he be spared. The vermin 
he destroys far outweigh the occasional 
quail or rabbit he eats. Marsh hawks nest 
on the ground in the pastures and meadows. 
They are easy to recognize in flight by the 
pure white v-shaped patch of feathers at 
the base of the tail. When on occasion, he 
flies high overhead he may be known by 
the long squarish tail and long narrow 
wings. 

Sparrow Hawk 


The most common and one of the most 
beneficial hawks on American farms is the 
tiny Sparrow hawk, little larger than a robin. 
He is a bird of beautiful colors and often 
shows them off as he perches on a telephone 
pole or hovers in one spot over a pasture 
field. He could be more accurately named 
the grasshopper hawk, for two-thirds of his 


On a killing spree, it can cause a 


fowl. 


farmer many anxious days. No state protects him by law.” 


Karl Maslowski Photo 














diet is grasshoppers. He has speed and can 
maneuver like a jet fighter. His wings are 
long and pointed and his tail is long and 
narrow. 

Almost without exception the farmer will 
find an Accipiter, either a Goshawk, a 
Sharp-shinned hawk, or Cooper’s hawk re- 
sponsible for any and all casualties to his 
poultry flock. They should be exterminated 
if they give trouble. All others should be 
preserved, protected and cherished as friends. 
In some states all but the Accipiters are 
protected by law; they are on the blacklist 
everywhere. 


How To Protect Poultry 


The positive method of dealing with gang- 
ster hawks is the shotgun. This is easier ad- 
vised than carried out, for a hawk has a bet- 
ter pair of eyes than any farmer and can be 
as wary and wise as a crow. The farmer 
who finds a hawk raiding his poultry should 
study the hawk’s habits. Watch from which 
direction it arrives and which way it de- 
parts; observe the time of day it makes its 
calls. Once the hawk’s schedule and route 
is discovered, a farmer can anticipate the 
robber and be ready with the shotgun. Ted 
Igo of Clermont County, Ohio, followed this 
plan when a Cooper’s hawk started making 
inroads on his spring chickens. He studied 
the hawk’s time of arrival and departure. 
When he felt that he understood the bird, 
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he hid in a sycamore tree just before the 
hawk was due in for lunch. Igo got his 
hawk the first day. When there is no tree 
or other natural cover close to the chicken 
yard, a corn shock makes a ready blind for 
a close range shot. 


To be on hand at all times to protect the 
flock from a particularly active hawk is im- 
possible. Therefore, the pole trap comes in 
handy as a last resort for catching the des- 
perado. The pole trap is what its name 
implies—a pole with a trap set on the top. 
The chain on the trap is, of course, fastened 
to the pole. The idea is that the hawk likes 
to perch high to look over the situation. The 
high pole in the poultry yard looks inviting. 
However, it should be remembered _ that 
while a pole trap is meant for a chicken 
killer, the trap doesn’t know that and will 
snap anything that releases it. Bluebirds and 
robins as well as beneficial hawks will be 
caught. 

Some states outlaw the pole trap. If 
you feel a trap is necessary, take it down as 
soon as the villain is trapped. 

A wire roof over the yard is out of the 
question where poultry is ranging in pas- 
tures. 

Some farmers swear by guineas which 
sound the alarm when a hawk flies near. 
This the guineas will do if they see a hawk, 
but unfortunately they shriek just as loudly 
at a piece of wind-blown paper. 
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They’re Characters 


Hawks have a lot of interesting habits. | 
recall the day I found a Cooper’s hawk in- 
side my pigeon coop. Apparently the hawk 
“swooped” on a pigeon sitting on the ledge 
of the barn. The pigeon managed to dart 
through the hole into the coop. The hawk, 
bent on squab for lunch went in after the 
pigeon with utter disregard of its own safety. 
The. hawk lost its head when it found itself 
suddenly confined in a small coop and 
dashed against the wire covered windows 
in an effort to get out. After it was removed 
it took hours for the pigeons to settle down. 
Many nests of eggs were chilled. 

Hunters have pointed out that hawks 
kill game birds and animals and are there- 
fore deserving of the same fate. 


Some of the earlier beliefs about the dam- 
age done to wildlife by hawks have been 
disproved. The Rough-legged hawk was 
once considered a villain who dined at ran- 
dom on waterfowl. Since then careful in- 
vestigations have proved that he eats mostly 
mice. Especially will the Cooper’s and 
Sharp-shinned take quail and _ pheasants 
when they get the chance. 

Herbert Stoddard of Thomasville, Georgia, 
the foremost expert on quail in the U. S, 
says he has found that Marsh hawks tend to 
concentrate in the winter in areas wherevthe 


(Continued on Page 28) 


The sparrow hawk, little larger than a robin, works hard for his keep. He’ll eat grasshoppers for every meal with a side dish of rats and mice. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
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T is fact that, 


human 


although the 
organs are among the 
poorest in the animal kingdom, in the matter 
of memory we are sometimes literally led 


a_ strange 
olfactory 


by the nose. The damp air of the late 
October evening carries a hint of spicy cider 
apples heaped in the hill orchard, the cool 
earthy fragrance of frost ripened leaves, but 
to my searching nostrils there is something 
lacking. As I walk slowly, scuffling the fallen 
leaves, that insistant prodding in the back 
of my mind goes on. Suddenly I remember, 
it’s coon hunting time and I miss the odor 
of acetylene gas escaping from the battered 
miners lamp that formed a part of my hunt- 
ing gear a quarter century ago. 

Having completed my elementary educa- 
tion in the district schocl, I expressed a de- 
sire to attend school in the nearby city. My 
father, possibly fearing the softening effects 
of a city environment, decided to parallel it 
with education of a different sort. 

In early September there arrived from 
“Kentucky a letter containing an official look- 
ing pedigree, an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of a certain amount of money, and a 
shipping notice to the effect that the product 
of those impressive ancestors, American 
coon hounds, would arrive shortly. 

Joe, for that proved to be. his name, failed 
to conform to the picture in my mind. No 
hound ever looked like the specimen that 
stepped from the shipping crate. Detailed 
inventory revealed a blocky head; slightly 
wrinkled forehead; short battle fringed ears; 
a bushy shepherd tail; a wiry coat of black, 
white and tan with a blue ticked overlay at 
the fore legs. Truly his eighty pounds car- 
ried the stamp of a syndicated ancestry. 

With Joe and Pepper, the farm Airedale, 
we roamed the autumn woods and filled the 
night with clamor. The hill farmers were 
much disturbed until they discovered we 
were noisy but harmless. Indeed, we were 
welcome by many when they found that 
hen house raiding vermin could be trailed 
and dispatched efficiently and at the same 
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time be an excuse for adventure in their 
otherwise routine lives. 

By Joe’s second season his fame was as- 
sured and his popularity brought plenty of 
hunting companions during the autumn and 
winter. While Joe worked up a feeding trail 
near a farm house, we often heard a friendly 
hail and were joined by the farmer, who 
sometimes finished dressing as we followed 
the challenge until it changed to the steady 
chop beat of “treed.” After the coon or 
‘possum had been dispatched, it was im- 
perative that I return with this hospitable 
son of the soil and share a bit of refreshment 
in the farm kitchen. 

Among the many men from all walks of 
life that came to follow Joe and Pepper 
was a certain minister. He owned a fine 
pack of cooners, but nevertheless came many 
times to follow my pair for an evening. 

Our methcd of hunting was simplicity 
itself. Climbing a ridge we selected a com- 
fortable spot and waited while the pair 
combed the valley below. If a strike was not 
forthcoming, they returned and were directed 
into the other hollow. If we did not move 
immediately, Joe would sit down and howl 
at us until a move was the price of peace. 
He would hunt the new location until it had 
been covered thoroughly, then return and 
urge us vocally to move again. Plainly he 
wanted us to understand that he was run- 
ning the hunt and would not tolerate loafing. 

Returning one night from a fruitless circuit 
of the surrounding hills we traveled an old 
logging road with the hounds ranging just 
outside the circle of our lights. Suddenly 
the stillness was shattered by the thunder 
of their full cry and within a few hundred 
yards they settled into the steady chop of 
“treed.” We sprinted toward them unmindful 
of the whipping branches that stung our 
cheeks and clutched at our clothing. Almost 
before they had settled around the small red 
oak we were probing its upper branches with 
our lights. It was with some disgust that we 
located a pair of half grown ringtails 


huddled together on one of the branches. 
We practiced a crude conservation even in 
those days and had an unwritten agreement 
that the killing of anything but adults was 
taboo. The minister suggested we chain the 
dogs and shake out this pair and have an- 
other run before quitting for the night. 
Securing the dogs to a nearby sapling the 
preacher shed his clerical dignity, and 
scrambled up the tree and shook the little 
rascals to the ground. The dogs struggled 
against their chains and raged at seeing 
their prey disappear into the darkness. It 
was a Matter of a few minutes before they 
could be freed to again take up the trail. 
A quarter mile around the hill they barked 
up a somewhat larger tree. The preacher, 
his hunting blood now thoroughly aroused, 
suggested that, as the chase was leading up 
toward home, we might as well give the 
dogs a final bit of exercise. 

I tossed the chains to him, but he de- 
clared that it took too long to unfasten them 
and he felt perfectly capable of holding 
them by the collars. When I had gained the 
branch on which one of the coons was 
perched, I glanced down to make sure all 
was ready. The minister had a grip on a dog 
collar with each hand and had planted his 
heels securely as he sat on the steep hillside 
just above the tree. To hold eighty pounds 
of rampaging hound in one hand and fifty 
pounds of excited Airedale in the other is 
not an easy thing to do, yet the Reverend 
seemed to have both under control. 


It took a bit of persuading before the 
stubborn little coon would leave his haven. 
As he tumbled, I glanced again at my friend. 
The dogs surged forward and my friend lost 
his, heel hold and was thrown forward down 
the hill. Even in this circumstance he never 
lost his iron grip on the collars until the 
dogs, trying to pass on opposite sides of my 
tree, brought him up sharply. The shock 
could be felt where I was clinging to the 
rough bark many feet above. The demise 
of the little ringtail was swift and efficient. 

The Reverend scrambled to his feet, made 
an exploratory examination to assure him- 
self that his shoulders would still function; 
then proceeded to perform a_ post-morten. 
His verdict was that said victim had come to 
an untimely end by reason of a certain 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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ZAAn imals Have Habits, ‘Too 


OST of us were taught by our early 

natural history teachers that domestic 
animals like the dog, horse, and cow still 
retain habits that originated with their an- 
cestors. For example, the horse gets up on 
its front feet when rising from the ground. 
This habit originated when the horse was 
almost entirely an animal of the plains. When 
danger threatened, the animal naturally 
raised up on its front feet first so that it 
could look over the tall grass and see from 
which direction its enemy was approaching. 


The cow, on the other hand, does just the 
opposite. ft raises up on its rear legs first. 
This manner of rising comes from a habit 
acquired ages ago too. Cows used to be 
forest dwellers and of necessity they raised 
up on their hind legs first so that they could 
see under the lower branches of trees. 

Like the horse, the dog is claimed to be a 
plains animal This ancestory is supposed to 
account for his habit of padding around in 
a circle two or three times before lying 
down. Some believe that he acquired this 
habit from tramping the plains grass down 
for a bed while others claim that he did it to 
find out from which direction the wind was 
blowing. Then he could lay down with his 
nose to the wind in order to scent the ap- 
proach of enemies. 

Thus you can see how easy it was for 
animals to form habits ages ago that their 
present day descendents have inherited in 
practically an unchanged form. Early in 


By Frank J Floss 


youth I acquired the yearning to know more 
about animals and their habits. - This fas- 
cinating pastime has led me half way round 
the world. I’ve watched moose feeding at 
the edge of a Canadian lake, thrilled to the 
sight of a chamois in the Swiss Alps, fol- 
lowed the wild boar across an English moor, 
played hide-and-seek with the Muffle Sheep 
of Bavaria, and trailed the swift whitetail 
deer in my native Pennsylvania. All of this 
I have done simply because I’ve wanted to 
know more about these animals. And 
through this constant trailing and study, 
I've learned many things about animals 
that escape the casual observer. While it is 
true that my observations in most instances 
bear out what students of natural history 
have been taught, in many instances my ob- 
servations do not confirm what many people 
have been led to believe. 


Now let’s take a look and see how these 
habits were acquired. For the most part 
our present day animals have habits that are 
hereditary—transmitted from parent to off- 
spring. Therefore, it can be seen that most 
habits stem from the fact that certain species 
had to employ tactics to fit their every day 
needs in order to survive way back in the 
dark, dim ages. They practiced these aids 
to survival in their daily or nightly rounds 
so often that the execution of these pro- 
tective measures became an instinctive habit 
rather than a carefully thought out plan. 

However, today the animals who still re- 


tain the habits of their ancestors are usually 
easy picking for the skilled, modern hunter. 
For by studying an animal’s habits, the hun- 
ter knows just where to look for his game 
and he is well equipped to bag it once it is 
found. You can ke sure that if it wasn’t for 
the retention of these old established habits, 
hunting would never have gained the promi- 
nence that it has. If hunting were a hit or 
miss venture with the quarry entirely un- 
predictable, few hunters would have the, 
grit or fortitude to follow a game trail to 
the end. 


If you have ever walked up on a mother 
quail or grouse with young, you no doubt 
have been amazed at her broken wing act 
which she uses to draw your attention away 
from her babies. Actually you are witnessing 
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a deep rooted habit, formed in ages past to 
protect the continued existence of that 
species. In the animal world, then, each 
habit has a purpose. 

The animal having the most bizarre of all 
habits in my notebook is the white-sided 
jackrabbit. This creature has the habit of 
pulling the white mottled skin on its sides 
up to its back when running. This exposes 
the animal very clearly to the hunter and is 
most difficult to understand when everyone 
has been taught that most animals use their 
natural coloration to camouflage their move- 
ments. However, this habit again reflects 
the past. The rabbit then used this means to 
protect its young, drawing the attention of 
the enemy away from the litter. The animal 
relied on its speed to escape. Of course the 
habit admirably served its purpose when 
there were no men with guns about but to- 
day it just helps the hunter bag his quarry. 

Then we have the raccoon, an animal that, 
according to popular belief, washes all its 
food before eating it. But I disagree with 
that belief, even if the ’coon does have the 
scientific name of lotor or “washer”. No ex- 
planation is given by the holders of this be- 
lief as to why the raccoon washes his food, 
when he does, nor can a suitable answer be 
given as to why the animal will wash a 
fish that he has just taken out of the water 
just as vigorously as he will an apple. I’ve 
heard it explained many times by men who 
have raised raccoons in captivity that the 
animals wash their food to remove the hu- 
man odor from it. However, that is not the 
answer either for I’ve watched them go 
through this very same act in the wild when 
near water. On the other hand, I’ve never 
seen one carry its food any great distance 
to water in order to perform this ritual. In 
fact I’ve watched raccoons many times on 
a bright moonlit night raiding a corn patch. 
They ate the corn right there where they 
picked it, apparently entirely enjoying this 
unwashed food. This fact, plus the fact 
that the raccoon does love the water and 
gets much of his food from it, leads me to 
believe that the animal does not actually 
wash his food but does have the habit of 
drowning it before eating. As further proof 
of this, just let an old buck raccoon get a 
hound dog out in some deep water and see 
how quickly he goes about climbing upon 
the dog’s head in an effort to drown it. 

Now let’s take a look at the well known 
whitetail or Virginia deer which is credited 
by some armchair naturalists with seldom 
seen habits. For instance, the buck deer 
is supposed to have the habit of prancing 
through the brush with a springy, exuber- 
ant step, antlers held high, and tail pointed 
at the sky. To such imaginative thinking as 
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this, I say “Nuts.” In the first place no deer 
born of the forests would try to get under 
the low branches of a tree with his antlers 
held high. They would catch on the limbs 
and quickly stop any movement at all. Any- 
one who has ever watched an antlered buck 
go through brush knows that he will tilt his 
head back so that his antlers lay on each 
side of his neck out of the way. Then, with 
nose pointed, he will seek out the openings 
in the brush big enough to let him through. 
And although he does sometimes hold his 
tail high, he does not do it for show but 
through habit. In ages past when the forests 
were thick and dark, it served as a guide for 
his does to follow. Of course, today the deer 
that holds his flag aloft may become easy 
prey for the modern hunter. Nevertheless, 
the whitetail is no fool and uses all his senses 
to avoid being seen. He sometimes even 
uses his does as guinea pigs. When running 
with several does, a buck will often trail 
them at a safe distance. If the does scent 
or see a hunter, their snort of alarm warns 
the buck of danger. He then wheels and 
runs off in some direction other than the 
one in which he was originally traveling. 
And he does not go prancing off with a 
springy, exuberant step. No Sir! He takes 
off in long ground-gaining leaps that quick- 
ly put a lot of ground between him and the 
menace to his well being. 


Many outdoor writers, especially those 
that use more imagination than actual out- 
door observation, credit the western an- 
telope with some unusual and _ interesting 
habits. I used to believe most of what they 
had to say; that is, I did until several years 
ago when I made a trip out west. Much of 
my time was used up in checking on the 
antelope’s habits. I had read that, when 
pursued, the antelope had the habit of run- 
ning in a circle. Even when a hunter would 
cut across the circle to intercept it, the an- 
telope would continue circling. The animal 
seemed to feel that safety lay only in pre- 
venting a pursuer from crossing in front of 
it. This is a pure myth! Fact is, I never got 
close enough to one while walking to see if 
it was legal, let alone see if it would circle. 
If the ones I saw walking did circle, they 
did it at a distance of about three miles. 
No Sir! You can’t approach an antelope 










like you can a cow. Those telescopic eyes 
can pick up a man’s movements before he 
even gets within rifle range of them. 
However, I did find out that you can at- 
tract their attention and fool them into ap- 
proaching closer. They could be coaxed up 
fairly close to you by a little ruse. If you 
conceal yourself in the brush and wave a 


white cloth attached to a stick, the antelope 
evidently mistakes it for the rump of a fel- 
low companion and comes over to investi- 
gate. But even this trick did not work 
every time; only now and then would an 
animal come over to investigate. The ones 
that did, I think, were the old ones who had 
poor eyesight. 

The Rocky Mountain Goat has a_ habit 
that, before the advent of the hunter with 
a gun, aided it in survival. Today, however, 
the goat hunter takes advantage of this habit 
to bag him. At the first sign of danger the 
goat will flee upward into the solitude of 
the inaccessible mountain peaks where it 
thinks the enemy cannot follow. This habit 
the goat acquired ages ago when its enemy 
always approached it from belew. But to- 
day the hunter khows this habit and ap- 
proaches the goat from above. 

Our American Bison can also blame a 
habit for the decrease in their.numbers from 
millions to the near handful that are now 





struggling for existence. True, their habit. 
of herding together made it easy for the 
hunters to kill them by the thousands. But 
it was their habit of following a leader that 
made them herd up in the first place to pro- 
vide easy shooting. It was dangerous sport, 
hunting them, until the hunters learned that 
the bison would herd up and stop if their 
leader was killed. Thus, the hunters soon 
learned to pick off the leader, leaving the 
rest of the herd milling about in wild con- 
fusion, awaiting the emergence of a new 
leader. And even when a new bull would 
step forth to take over leadership, the hun- 
ter could then single him out fora kill and, 
thereby, keep the herd in a continuous state 
of confusion. 














“Father Time” has made another round 
with his scythe, which reminded us to con- 
tact the Editor of the Game News about re- 
serving space in the August issue to publish 
our Annual Report—the earliest date that 
a Commission report has ever been officially 
published. 

Your Commission has given and will con- 
tinue to give its best efforts to provide better 
sport and better hunting—not only for the 
present generation but to those destined to 
follow. We hope the days you spent afield 
since our last report were both successful 
and enjoyable and your experience may be 
repeated many times in the days that lie 
ahead. 

Have you ever thought of the similarity of 
the work of the Game Commission to that 
of industry? Let us here record just a 
few of the striking similarities. Industry 
is organized and operated for the purpose 
of realizing a profit on the investment. If 
it is successful the report which shows the 
condition of the business tells the story—an 
operating profit distributed to the stock- 
holders in dividends. Your Commission is 
actually similar to a manufacturing plant. 
Its finished product is wildlife and it requires 
an abundance of it to meet the increasing 
gun pressure. The Commission, like industry, 
is not without its production- problems. 
Among many objectives to achieve are: (1) 
providing an adequate supply of food, cover 
and protection for wildlife; (2) propagating, 
purchasing and distributing desirable wild- 
life in suitable areas; (3) developing sports- 
man-farmer relations with a view of keeping 
posted land to a minimum; and (4) con- 
ducting an intensive conservation educational 
program to enlist the interest and coopera- 
tion of sportsmen and others in protecting 
our wildlife and in perpetuating our heritage 
—the great out-of-doors and hunting as we 
enjoy it in America. These problems are 
complicated, therefore are by no means easy 
to solve. Wildlife workers and many of 
those who have joined hands with them are 
doing everything possible to increase the 
wildlife population and thereby improve the 
sport—a hurclean task. 

There is a way of measuring the success of 
the wildlife program. It differs from the 
report on the condition of an _ industrial 
plant in that the dividends cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Instead of it 
showing net profits or dividends in dollars 
and cents it should result in many happy 
days afield, at least a partially filled game 
bag and a well-planned wildlife program 
that gives both promise and assurance for 
the future. Everything within the Commis- 
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During the Fiscal Year 
June 1, 1949 to May 31, 1950 


sion’s power with the funds at its disposal 
is being used to achieve these objectives. 

The achievements are a matter of public 
record—and the Commission has considerable 
pride in its progress and accomplishments. 
Since the Commission’s chief commodity is 
wildlife, its management program is geared 
to give it the maximum protection, and 
those who finance it a satisfactory return 
on the dollar. It is impossfble with figures, 
set down on paper even in the simplest way, 
to explain adequately the comprehensiveness 
of the management work, or the sacrificial 
services of those who take part in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the Commission. To cite 
just one example, the Game Protector cannot 
lead a normal life to the extent men who 
have regular working hours enjoy because he 
is subject to beck and call all hours of the 
day and night seven days a week. Nor is 
it unusual for an administrator to work from 
75 to 100 hours or more per week. They 
are interested in the work and their lives ars 
dedicated to it. Furthermore, there are 
eight public-spirited men who give freely 
of their time, effort and money to serve the 
people of Pennsylvania in the capacity of 
Game Commissioners for which they receive 
absolutely no compensation. In conservation 
these eight men constitute what the Board 
of Directors is to a large industrial organiza- 
tion. How many lines of endeavor or what 
other employes in Pennsylvania can match 
such devotion to service? 

The Commission’s conservation education 
program, among its many other functions, 
aims to acquaint all with its State-wide ac- 
tivities and the purpose thereof, and to en- 
list their cooperation and help. A program 
which reveals facts and needs can enlist help 
and achieve results. However, the Com- 
mission maintains an open-mind policy and 
always welcomes suggestions for improve- 
ment. Those who offer suggestions should 
not feel discouraged if they are not adopted 
because policies and programs must be con- 
sidered from a State-wide basis to accomplish 
the most or best for the greatest number of 
people. This often means that purely local 
problems or conditions must be woven into 
the entire fabric, realizing that the finished 
product is not perfect from the standpoint 
of inspection by all. It is impossible to 
satisfy everybody with everything. There are 
so many diversified interests and many are 
in direct conflict with others. 

Another year of wildlife conservation in 
Pennsylvania has ended. It can be used as 
a stepping stone to better days ahead in 
proportion to the extent we utilize our ex- 
perience and ability to improve, adopt policies 
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economical 
. methods to manage the State’s wildlife pro- 
gram. 

As heretofore stated, we cannot rely on 
figures to carry the message on conservation, 
but we believe everything possible is being 


and develop better and more 


done to improve the crop of wildlife in 
Pennsylvania and to keep the Keystone State 
among the leaders in game management and 
restoration in our Nation. We are sure 
that much progress and many improvements 
are being made. 

Our financial picture is not complicated, 
as will ke revealed by the following high- 
lights. For the fiscal year beginning June ], 
1949 and ending May 31, 1950, we relate the 
following simple story: 

Beginning the year with a Cash Balance in 
the State Treasury in the amount of $1,407,- 
495.15 and a balance of $6,576 in a local bank 
for the payment of bounties, we had a cash 
balance in the Game Fund of $1,414,071.15. 

During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in the 
Game Fund as follows: 


Hunters’ Licenses (after deducting 


the Issuing Agents’ Commission) .. $2,901,432.36 


ae TW BO aos anc cscs sess 197,364.10 
Special Game Permits (Fur Dealers, 

Taxidermists, Game _  Propagators, 

Se RR et ee ee eee 17,710.00 
Enterest OF) BPRDORIGS ... .. occ cccccccess 13,016.00 
Sales of Forest Products from Game 

RN it te ex ois bask aie IEA He wn oh Aa 68,006.05 
Saie of Animal Skins ...............; 8,281.86 
Sale of Unserviceable Property and 

IIR occ a aie hea c aa aasers 590.56 
Rental from Commission-owned 

Buildings and for Rights-of-way .. 13,876.22 
Sale of Publications (principally 

GaME News Subseriptions) ........ 37,237.91 
Feaeral Ala for Wildlife Purposes 

(75% of cost of approved projects) 691,693.23 
BRiscellaneous Items ... 2... cc ccs secs 11,527.02 





Total Receipts from all sources de- 
posited in Game Fund during the 
OE SP ee OPER TT EO re $3,960,735.31 
With the amount on hand at the begin- 

ning of the year ($1,414,071.15) and what we 

deposited during the year ($3,960,735.31) 
there was accumulated from all sources 
$5,374,806.46. 

During the year $3,651,823.52 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


Executive Office, Accounting and Of- 
ee rr eran 2. $ 158,697.79 
Propagation, Purchase and Distribu- 


Bo Ee eee ae 776,720.05 
Research for Wildlife Improvement.. 115,145.70 
Conservation Education ............. 202,110.35 
Training of Personnel including Class 

of Student Officers tor one month.. 44,591.99 


Land Utilization Operations through- 
INE: SRN NE  oiins sac vases apn osecee 1,540,632.84 


Wildlife Protection including Law 
| ean Soe eA 696,078.72 
Payment of Bounty Claims and Ad- 
ministrative Expenses relating 
SRD oc hada Dake ONGNe a OSes 117,846.08 
UR ah cen can td Goa aed eSoe aaa eee $3,65 1,823.52 
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Under a new system which became oper- 
ative last year, all bills were paid by the 
Treasury Department as of May 31, 1950, 
thereby automatically bringing the accounts 
of the Commission and Treasury Department 
into complete agreement. Since there was 
accumulated $5,374,806.46 and there was 
spent $3,651,823.52 we came to the end of 
the fiscal year with a cash balance of 
$1,722,982.94. The new system was arranged 
for the purpose of eliminating any confusion 
about the true cash balance in the Game 
Fund at the end of the fiscal year—May 31. 


It is apparent that there is one thing about 
our finances that seems to confuse many 
people. For this reason it has been decided 
to explain this phase of the financial picture 
in every annual report, expressly for the 
benefit of new subscribers. Sportsmen are 
confused about the need of a large cash 
balance at the end of each fiscal year. They 
say “Why do you need a large cash balance 
as of May 31 each year?” “Why don’t you 
spend it?” The simple answer is just this— 
during the months of June, July, August and 
September of each year, the work must go 
on and be paid for as usual, but that is a very 
lean period for receipts, so unless at least 
$800,000 is saved from money accumulated 
and on hand each June 1, the work covld 
not go on and be financed between June 1 
and September 30. In other words, the bill 
to be paid during those four months are 
about $800,000 more than the money received 
for the same period. Simple, isn’t it, when 
you know the facts? So instead of spending 
all the money accumulated each fiscal year, 
a sufficient sum must always be saved 
to pay the bills during the lean period of 
receipts that follows or during the four 
months, June, July, August and September. 
By October 1 each year the new license 
money starts to come in and from that time 
there is sufficient money received currently 
to finance the program undertaken to the 
end of the fiscal year. 


The $800,000 provides only for the regular 
annual lean period of receipts but nothing 
for emergencies that could arise. What do 
you suppose would happen if the opening 
of the hunting season were delayed by 
Proclamation of the Governor due to ex- 
tremely dry forest and field conditions which 
culd result from a prolonged drought? It 
could easily delay the receipt of monies 
and develop a very serious financial situa- 
tion since the Commission has no means by 
which it can borrow any money for any 
purpose at any time. These facts should 
make any person realize that the Commission 
must be both businesslike and careful in its 
financing. 


The question that can be raised this year 
is why the cash balance as of June 1, 1950 
is in excess of the absolutely essential mini- 
mum of $800,000. There are two reasons for 
this condition at this time, viz. (1) The actual 
collections during the fiscal year exceeded 
the estimate by $500,61031. Of this total 
amount $291,693.23, or about 60%, represents 
Federal Funds that were received earlier 
than had been estimated. This earlier col- 
lection was the result of the expansion of the 
food and cover program which is being 
financed under Pitman-Robertson agree- 


ments, and permits the receipt of the Federal 
Funds promptly after the completion of the 
work and on a more current basis; (2) The 
new program under the increased hunting 
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license fees required the building up of an 
organization to utilize wisely and effectively 
the additional funds. This could not be done 
without careful planning which required time. 
Therefore, the program had to be developed 
carefully and was not under way during the 
full year. This resulted in approximately 
$400,000 that was not actually expended but 
has been included with the $500,000 additional 
receipts in the following year’s budget to 
finance the expanded program. 

Questions concerning any published report, 
such as “Are the figures correct?” “Are the 
accounts in order?” are timely and certainly 
apply to the Game Fund. 


By an Act of General Assembly, the Audi- 
tor General is required to audit State Depart- 
ments, Boards and Commissions. At the time 
this article went to press no formal audit 
for the period had been made. However, 
every bill of every kind is audited by the 
Auditor General before payment is made. 
The application of sound management and 
business practices employed by the Game 
Commission is further attested to in the audit 
reports for the five previous fiscal years, 
which contained no criticism or suggestions 
for improvement. Since the same high stand- 
ards were maintained during the year re- 
ported herein, it is reasonable to assume that 
the audit, when made and a report filed, will 
show that the affairs of the Commission were 
handled in an equally efficient manner. We 
try to improve our operating machinery 
constantly. 
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The foregoing is the simple story of our 
finances for the last fiscal year. 


Now For The Details 


Our Annual Report must satisfy not only 
the persons who want a quick picture but 
also those who desire details. It is believed 
the foregoing material will meet the require- 
ments of the first group. However, for the 
benefit and information of the latter group, 
certain statements and charts are made avail- 
able with this article. By looking at the 
chart and referring to Table No. 1, you will 
find in greater detail the functions for which 
the monies were used and the number of 
cents of each dollar expended that was used 
for each purpose. 

By referring to Table No. 2, you will find 
the cash balances in the Treasury Department 
at the beginning and ending of the fiscal 
year, the receipts from the various sources 
during the year and the total funds available 
during the year. It also shows the various 
classifications of expenditures that comprise 
the total cost of each organizational unit as 
well as the total spent by all units for 
each classification. 

State-wide Field Operations 

The bulk of the Game Fund expenditures 
is spent for land utilization and wildlife pro- 
tection operations, including law enforce- 
ment—all field activities. Believing there is a 
general interest in the field operations and 
the amount spent for each activity, we are 
giving below supporting details: 








Wildlife Protection 

Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ............---.+0eeeeeee $472,680.16 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration .............. 69,691.58 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 

Rar gorse etata cao aiaies eS eal amie aut ie omic acmnaiein as 41,506.79 
General Administrative expenses chargeable to Wildlife Protection ...... 31,561.14 
Activities in connection with the control of predators ...........--+.++++++ 22,706.45 
Cooperating with Conservation and Law Enforcement Officers ............ 20,902.29 
Investigating Game Damage Complaints ..............00cscesceccecsesoves 17,289.51 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes .................eeeeeeeeeees 12,555.96 
Cost of Issuing Special Permits of Various Kinds .....................e08: 7,184.84 
Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this purpose was ................0+5 $696,078.72 

Land Utilization 

Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands ..............55225eeeeeees $538,002.76 
Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands and Primary Refuges 247,133.54 
Purchase of Land, including Title and Survey Costs ...................--- 87,336.70 
Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects ................-e0005 112,614.52 
Establishing and Maintaining Farm-Game Projects ..............+++++00++: 70,727.63 
nT eee eT re Teer ree rere rer Terre Tree 26,905,41 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration ............ 99,559.30 
Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 83,401.03 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) ..............-. 69,948.74 
|) eee rr rrr rr rere rrr rere rrr rire 55,505.03 
General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Utilization .......... 44,039.11 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 

NaN UTR soos aa 30 dire oan hcl Sew 0 eras ohataiain ws Guajalelaioreuecese aieisSeuasa 43,910.63 
Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas ...............0eeeeeee eee 14,468.58 
Waterfowl Impoundments and Resting Areas ........... 5... se ee eee eee eens 10,708.14 
Payments to Retirement System for Employes ............-....000eeeeeees 9,969.94 
Building Construction on State Game Lands .................000- se eee 9,511.08 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms ...............---eeeeeeeeeeee 8,448.89 
Maintenance and Development of Auxiliary Game Refuges on Privately- 

atte Faroe eorara) oldie Baie aa ae bts ate aidla baw dg Saw 7,003.66 
Maintenance of Dog Training Areas ...........scccsceccscccsscccccccacees 1,438.15 
Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was ..............-..04- $1,540,632.84 
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Earmarked Fund 


An amendment to the Game Law by the 
1949 General Assembly restricts the use of 
$1.25 from each Resident Hunter’s License fee 
for improving and maintaining natural: wild- 
life habitat that is available for public hunt- 
ing; the purchase, maintenance, operation, 
rental and storage of equipment used in this 
work; the purchase, distribution, planting, 
cultivating and harvesting of game foods; the 
purchase, trapping and distribution of all 
species of game, as well as providing protec- 
tion to the property of Farm-Game Coopera- 
tors. 


During the year which ended May 31, 1950 
there was spent $1,211,687.72 for all opera- 
tions chargeable against this earmarked 
money. On the basis of preliminary reports, 
subject to slight change, there were 801,459 
Resident Licenses issued during 1949, mak- 
ing $1,001, 823.75 available to finance these 
operations. Therefore, the Commission spent 
$209,863.97 in excess of the minimum amount 
required by law. 


Capital Investments 


A report on the Game Fund expenditures 
would not be complete without some ex- 
planation about the essential working tools of 
the Commission. To produce a shootable sup- 
ply of game and provide natural habitat with 
adequate food and cover requires land, game 
farms, buildings, pick-up trucks, heavy 
motorized equipment, etc.. Money spent for 
such items is. commonly referred to as 
“Capital” expenditures. To the extent that 
it would be impossible for any large in- 
dustrial plant to get along without making 
capital expenditures for land, buildings, 
equipment, etc. so it is with the Game Com- 
mission. The table below gives the actual 
consideration paid for land, together with 
the estimated value of other items as of May 
31, 1950: 


State Game Lands (1920-1950) ..... $4,193,937.42* 


Buildings on State Game Lands .... 132,245 .007 
Game Propagating Farms (including 

land, buildings and equipment) .. 623,545.337 
Conservation School (including 

buildings and equipment) ....... 32,959.457 
Equipment (including automobiles, 

trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) .... 232,290.577 


SL Gekts +esesbsenbasescastnsusence $5,103,545.69 


* Consideration paid for lands including title 
and survey costs. 


+ Estimated value at May 31, 1950. 
Hunting Licenses Issued 


To give you information on the general 
trend of hunting license sales since the license 
law was enacted in 1913, license sales at 
5-year intervals from 1913 to 1938, and yearly 
from 1939 to 1949 are here shown: 


Total 

Year Resident Non-Resident Licenses 
Sr 305,028 No Record 305,028 
See 311,290 478 311,768 
——— 497,216 2,328 499,544 
Se a 437,727 1,190 438,917 
ee 524,337 4,966 529,303 
| 654,146 7,584 661,730 
Pn echecsse 653,852 9,049 662,901 
a See 666,420 12,748 679,168 
eee 675,434 10,922 686,356 
ee <akssone 640,821 8,394 649,215 
ee 570,901 11,833 582,734 
, 13,983 607,900 
17,227 713,621 
23,174 856,020 
28,012 850,435 
28,085 882,925 

23,8947 825,3537 





* Includes free licenses issued to members of 
the armed forces: 1944, 264; 1945, 32,373; 1946, 
7,418; 1947, 2,876; 1948, 3,770; 1949, not available 
at this time. 


+ Preliminary report, subject to minor changes. 
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Table No. 1 


SUMMARIZATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1950 


Utilization of Land for Wildlife. Management of State Game Lands, 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas total- 
ing 1,749,817 acres. Also fixed charges in lieu of taxes ...... 

Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of 
game, wild game transfer, distribution of game .............. 

Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
laws, and numerous other field activities ...................06- 

Conservation Education, Game News, publications, exhibits, motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meetings, etc. 

Student and Employe Training. Training programs at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation for the Commission’s officers, in- 
cluding school maintenance and class of Student Officers for 
one month (class enrolled May 1, 1950) ...................... 

Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admini- 
Strative expenses relating thereto ...............cceeeeeeeeees 

Wildlife Research, Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs ................eeeeeeee 

Executive Office, Accounting and Office Service ($158,697.79 sub- 
Se) NR ae en Ree de ER ep ea EER eS a a ee ee 

Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping, 
personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equipment and 
Bai Cc CHASL OER ESAS EARAHS CARRS CNT Ae TRO KURTA ERC AESS 

Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ............ 

Executive Office, Administration. Salaries and expenses of Execu- 
tive Office, and expenses of Commissioners ................+++: 


Total Expended for all Purposes .......s0sccscicscsncesiccs 





Part of 
Dollar 

$1,540,632.84  42'%4c 

776,720.05 21%c 
696,078.72 19c 

202,110.35 Sac 

44,591.99 1%c 

117,846.08 3c 
115,145.70 3c 

81,001.25 2Y%4c 

45,566.76 1%4c 
32,129.78 1c 
$3,651,823.52 100c 
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Table No, 2 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENDITURES AND CASH BALANCES 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1949 TO MAY 31, 1950 








Cash in State Treasury to credit of “Game Fund” June 1, 1949 $1,407,495.15 


CORO e eee Ree eee H HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE HEHE HEHEHE EEE 





Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties (to pay checks issued during previous year which did not clear bank until 


after June 1, 1949) 















LSP A RE RS A ee ee eS eer rer errr errr rr er rer Tr 6,576.00 $1,414,071.15 
Receipts June 1. 1949 to May 31, 1950: 
Hunters’ Licenses (After deducting the Issuing Agents’ Commission) .. ............. ccc cece cece ccc c cect ee cee ten ceeceeceees $2,901,432.36 
ee ee es ere ge a a ROR EEG EES SAWER'S RR. 0G EPS ENCES Hebe OCRE RSENS OE RET RM eR COS 364.1 
Special Game Permits (Fur Dealers, Taxidermists, Game Propagators, et.) .... ©... . cece eee cece ence eee t ee eee tence 17,710.00 
Interest ON Deposits ... 2.0... cece cee s cece nce c cee ccccec ccc cenccccecccescs sscscces 13,016.00 
Sale of Forest Products from Game Lands ....... : 68,006.05 
eS gE ES SA Re err eri rr rey ter rey re ae 8,281.86 
Sale of Unserviceable Property and Equipment .............cccceccccccce cece cceceeeeess 590.56 
Rentals from Commission-owned Buildings and for Rights-of-Way, etc. 13,876.22 
a a a en anaes g/g laa rgi a A Siaie WARIS WEIN MIS WS AU lo\5'o\ ale 6S NSS 's 6.5. UHIR/e Rare ae Wie wale! 37,237.91 
Federal Aid for Wildlife Purposes (75% of cost of approved projects) 691,693.23 
PP ee errr rs Terr rT errr ee ie Walia Rid-arark eae. W 6.0.6.0 alk aneale Em aceiee RCalee Ma MMS CRESS SRSeCCS 11,527.02 
Total Receipts from All GOUFCES .......ccccccccsccccccccesccccce PR SEE ne Re EAT OO ETE A EE EE PEE TT $3,960,735.31 
Total Funds Avatlable During WOOF 2... ..eccccccccccccccccevctnccecesccssecccccesnescccvesecrseseseeessceseseeseesesceece $5,374,806.46 
CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES BY ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS 
Exec. Office Game Land Wildlife Conserva- Conserva- 
Classification of Expenditures and Acct’g. Propa- Wildlife Utiliza- Protec- Bounty tion tion 
& Ser. gation Research tion tion Claims School Education Total 
ANE (i ocen Gos ora eks haan sae eeait ne ean $ 72,605.39 $ 75,904.21 $ 58,630.40 $ 236,385.54 $343,813.27 $ 8,590.00 $ 21,153.15 $ 68,788.34 $ 885,870.30 
Traveling Expenses of all kinds, including 

SS “SIN. co be ee Gk ceanmenaseawcuees 4,881.26 16,233.21 19,333.91 72,167.38 134,099.14 45.04 5,681.08 15,713.18 268,154.20 
Deputy Game Protectors: 

Er ee rer ye ee $53,946.88 

Ore ees ere ee DEES a cansseer “GWeheede<en, Yuesasuow Se uicacecaan BEI eo ctsaciliwa- Na@ewladeee sieakeusen 86,579.89 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program (Total 

COND) 66 Sterna ceweaa cos ukusee see etascneueeae  leasaeieees yy) ee ; ES aivadiseiegs \CSREROOLak“GiReeneden weewhawees 235,032.56 
Wages (LanG@ BEAMABOMONE, G66.) 2... cecccics carcccccses saiccccicase 20,156.50 435,986.27 ad <a iid Wasrenewaee, “ndwemacins 496,721.52 
Wares (Game PAris, G00.) c.cscc cc ccscicceces CE Gotcatese | eGHaNGee “eeaedainsins 2,820.31 6,370.73 5,433.04 155,437.28 
PAC Ge ES oh cc crancewaaesstvsnueenss Ssdlewinwes Joel | gddictitediane “Gaidacsere anes etReaeaa Rae emma aecewa mane 207,623.95 
Rabbit Trapping and Wild Game Transfer .. .......... EPC {sic eo “ettcew (sotemeseual setae etensendeew awe: weeeeaeueda 63,593.71 
Feed (For Game Farms and game in the wild) .......... 123,103.42 116.00 tenet thea tiawat (emnasease suidiemnena 149,872.64 
a, er eee ye 476.37 1,408.87 456.68 2,502.37 1,884.41 18.82 481.32 265.56 7,494.40 
Purchase of Lands (title anid Survey ICIUGOR) — ...cccics (seccccccee secesccsee WOE cnideeccece” “adestecaas. “Sacbumecioa® -secesneeen 87,336.70 
Payments in Lieu of Taxes to local taxing 

oT Re ee ee eR re CR Se OME Ra ee SE sex oeucwn MRIS cctacak -oseaeendee an@cncdsad! -dsheuaeanG 43,657.13 
Building and Construction (Mostly on Game 

ONUNEE, Sci tarieunaaccas cOea snub at CaeunesS san. Gedesvees's Ce ee WME Gacevancar nenwescuds fh ee ee 61,680.31 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and Equip- 

a ge arr see 293.88 WO ex ccs scene 2,801.09 84.53 4.00 572.09 384.09 4,603.54 
Equipment (Mostly for land management and 

RS NII oo os po ali-a'os 4 venacw a aceeesine 2,340.50 17,992.43 73.50 69,948.74 10,371.36 256.66 397.09 839.11 102,219.39 
Miscellaneous GUupMOE .......cccscccisccceces 2,258.19 32,623.58 1,335.69 142,536.59 19,462.05 86.89 5,325.40 9,308.58 212,936.97 
RO SI oe ocak ancade sas geersasee 1,355.65 8,088.30 274.17 23,644.19 7,418.42 10.55 705.23 941.80 42,438.31 
Mt. WE NN I OK. odbc cieescseuaeseces, Gasenaenan Ce © bcccevcsse 517.95 MN oui 4rstarace 1,150.90 1,583.54 10,085.18 
Ee ey eee Ree OE ee EET 324.36 683.40 135.02 4,490.64 1,198.41 28.09 100.38 196.95 7,157.25 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph ........... 11,826.62 1,016.74 241.59 11,999.97 12,286.30 471.08 363.81 4,728.60 42,934.71 
Rental of Equipment, Offices, Auto Storage, 

QUES occance meee e eke ce CNeia danse Ge 6a seers 518.66 7,318.80 762.29 142,338.32 6,395.84 492.99 48.00 3,223.61 161,098.51 
ey “Ge I osieiiccesilacs xadiewueewe)-sclnduunees CE “asicausGea> <ncownswone WOGGRRED  scccsccccs 3,409.75 114,044.75 
mOeTUNES Gf THRDOIINE: occ. o5c 5 a ceinccceccceies GUO? dawihanyex. Gsianences 5.10 I Gc cakiGestl. <avvnanons. acewedeuee 4,006.92 
Fees: 

Artists, Attorneys, Medical, Taxidermy, etc. .......... 14.00 4,635.00 3,673.80 SO eee 266.00 10,608.09 19,526.39 
RPOUT: TRS CII | noo hoo o5 i ecacks cok cesicwe: Sacesacacd Seuieenewe s60anactee -Seeiemecens DE Gc taka- “ka caccnslee a. “asuwleeees 1,611.37 
Other Maintenance Services and Expenses ... 982.80 74.56 18.33 586.51 1,265.50 150.39 555.04 1,302.76 4,935.89 
Newspaper Advertising .......0..ccccccccccece OUD Sxeavdccus -deaneewnns 251.20 ME Scutades na” Gousueeeea vexcmanaues 7,754.12 
Printing, Binding and Paper ................. 5,488.46 195.22 832.92 3,561.59 4,469.97 202.26 269.15 72,797.30 87,816.87 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and Misc. 

Forms—(Through Department of Revenue) MEE Si ccoteaa. Secueeecee) “Aedwuscees OONksdenen se  CwheEHARe WeRaeweeee:  Snsnewans 45,566.76 
Contributions to State Employes’ Retirement 

System—(Through Department of State) 2,654.11 3,300.62 2,143.70 9,969.94 12,555.96 34.00 782.62 2,586.05 34,027.00 
Replacement Checks—(Through Department 

OE SERINE. ca cigals's sass owed Sa Sema oebieas ne i ues ee eee | i dewnate) ne eNeeeae | CNRERREORS (GRRUNENESS ~RecmENaN ee 5.00 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES .........0.- $158,697.79 $776,720.05 $115,145.70 $1,540,632.84 $696,078.72 $117,846.08 $ 44,591.99 $202,110.35 $3,651,823.52 
Cash Balance in State Treasury to credit of “Game Fund” May 31, 1950) ...... 1. eee cece eee eee e eee e eee e ere e eee cere ess serereesees $1,722,982.94* 











* Excludes $93,000 War Bond Investment which can be converted into cash when necessary. 















THE BLACK 
BATTALIONS 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


ROM the days of the early Virginia 

planters and of the rugged freemen who 
stepped ashore at Plymouth to found the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, the agriculturist 
has been pointing the business end of a gun 
toward Corvus Americanus, probably the 
best known and least loved bird in America. 
Since the era of the 17th century blunderbus, 
loaded with half a pound of lead, scrap iron 
and pebbles, through the various stages of 
firearm improvement climaxed with our 
modern breech-loading Winchesters, Ithacas 
or Remingtons, carrying double charges of 
number sixes, lethal charges have been 
hurled at crows by irate farmers and sports- 
men in protection of their sprouting corn, 
wheat, chickens, grouse, turkeys and pheas- 
ants. 

Popular nature articles are . filled with 
allusions to “Black Rascals,” “Black Thieves,” 
“Black Devils” and other stygian epithets; 
even the word “crow” has take on an un- 
ornithological definition denoting meanness, 
poor quality, abandoned cunning and cruelty 
and a sort of cheap, rakehelly vagabondery. 
And to anyone who has watched a crow 
methodically murder newly-hatched chicks 
within a few feet of the mother hen, oF 
gobble up unfledged robins from a nest, most 
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of the definitive remarks hurled at crows 
seem justified, if not examples of understate- 
ment. Of course, I suppose that, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Crow, their actions are perfectly normal, 
indeed indicative of thoughtful parenthood, 
and that their forays to collect vegetable and 
animal food for ravenous youngsters is pre- 
cisely comparable to any young parents who 
load up, as the budget will allow, the wire 
push-basket with family rations at the local 
A. & P. 


It is during the spring months that crows 
exert their greatest influence, both good and 
bad, on man’s possessions. This is when they 
eat his sprouting corn, most persistently kill 
his downy chicks and take heavy toll of his 
favorite game and songbird nestlings. Yet it 
is also in spring that crows give their most 
valuable service to farmers and truck gar- 
deners by their destruction of injurious in- 
sects, particularly white grubs, the larvae of 
the May beetle and various short-horned 
grasshoppers and locusts. Nestling crows 
outdo their parents in voracious feeding on 
insect pests. Crows also act as an efficient 
control on destructive small mammals. This 
must be evident to anyone who has seen a 
squadron of black wings persistently beating 
back and forth across open fields, searching 
the grass tufts for nests of meadow mice. 
Meadow, white-footed, jumping and house 
mice form a substantial portion of the food 
of fledgling crows. Young cottontails are also 
high on the diet list of both young and adult 
crows throughout May. 

Insects comprise a fifth of the yearly diet 


DEATH CLAIMS 
JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


Just as this issue of 
News: went on press 
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of adult crows and this destruction of pests 
presents the strongest defense that the bird 
has, ecologically. May beetles, grasshoppers 
and caterpillars are put away in enormous 
quantities. This insect menu, added to the 
crow’s readiness to feed on carrion, thus per- 
forming good service as a scavenger, repre- 
sents the total of the crow’s service to man. 
Defense rests. 


It is remarkable that the crow population 
has not been decimated long ago. Certainly 
they have been shot at, poisoned, dynamited, 
robbed of their eggs, and persistently hunted 
by regiments of local bounty seekers for 
generations. It took us less than 300 years to 
exterminate 50 million passenger pigeons. In 
the opinion of several research naturalists, 
who have made extensive studies of the sub- 
ject, there are, apparently, at least half as 
many crows around today as there were 150 


‘ years ago. The crow is probably the most 


conspicuous bird we have; he’s noisy and he 
concentrates his numbers by thousands in 
winter roosts. Yet in spite of dynamite and 
spirited neighborhood barrages throughout 
the country, his numbers show no appre- 
ciable decrease. One reason for this may be 
found in the following quotation of Mr. John 
Bryant of Kansas City, writing to Mr. Frank 
Burns of Berwyn, Pa.: “As another case of 
this species’ [crow] . . . acute sense of dan- 
ger, I will relate the following experiment 
and its result. One day last May, while fish- 
ing, I noticed a crow in the top of a dead 
tree. It was constantly cawing and appar- 
ently watching me. Remembering the old 


‘‘Game 
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adage, ‘A crow knows a gun,’ I thought it a 
good time to test the saying; so, picking up 
my wooden fishing-rod case, I walked toward 
the tree where the bird was perched some 
60 feet from the ground. Having reached the 
tree, I walked around the trunk and back to 
the creek, where I had left my gun, without 
the bird taking wing. On reaching the creek, 
I substituted my gun for the rod case, and 
again started for the tree. I had scarcely 
taken a dozen steps ere the crow decamped 
to another tree; nor could I approach within 
gun shot. I then placed my gun on the 
ground and attempted to get closer, but I 
found it as wary as before; the sight of the 
gun had destroyed all former confidence. On 
my return to the creek, my companion, who 
was further up the stream, called to me to 
bring my gun. I went to him at once, leaving 
the fish I had caught submerged in the water 
on a string. I was absent probably an hour. 
On my return . . . I observed the crow sit- 
ting on a tree above where I had left my 
string of fish. He cawed rapidly and flew 
away . . . I found nothing remaining of the 
fish excepting ten eyeless heads strung on the 
cord . Bis 

With the exception of man, the crow’s chief 
enemy is the great horned owl which, alone 
among all predators, seems able to stomach 
and relish a diet of crow. In retaliation crows 
will raucously mob any owl that they find 
abroad in daylight, harrying it from perch 
to perch, until Bubo dives into some deep 
thicket of tangled spruce or pine boughs. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


received that Jacob Bates Abbott, 
the author and illustrator of this 
article and long time staff artist 
for the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
‘ mission died suddenly, July 14, 
while on vacation in New Hamp- 
shire. A full memoriam to Mr. 
Abbott will be printed in the 


September issue. 















HERE was no bridge, and the rattlesnake den, which in the 

distance frowned brown and dark gray and shadowy where 
elsewhere the Poconos smiled spring-green, was across Big Bush- 
kill Creek. We stretched our forked sticks across a gray rock slab 
and used the sun-warmed boulders as chairs while stripping off 
shoes and socks. 

“Maybe I should have cut my stick longer.” Jake Kintz laughed 
as his chunky legs stabbed in the Bushkill. “It’s too short to use 
as a cane and this water sure is swift.” 

Frank Smith, crab-footing it after Jake Kintz, sank his long 
forked stick between two stones and chuckled. “You sure should 
of cut that stick longer—but it’s the rattlers I’m thinking of when 
I say that.” 

The leader of our party, Charley LeBar, seemed to dance bkare- 
footed across the mountain stream. As caretaker of Easton Anglers’ 
property he was no stranger to the territory—or to rattlesnake 
hunts. A kill of sixty-three rattlers in a single day was his record, 
and he showed contempt for the snakes by wearing low shoes and 
like Jake Kintz carrying a switch yard-stick size. 

Rattlesnake hunting was a new adventure for me, final member 
of the party. Frank Smith and I wore high-top shoes and were 
talking more than usual—building up courage. As the icy Bushkill 
stroked my legs and gurgled around mossy boulders I wondered 
what awaited us, there where glaciers long past had dumped fat 
stones on a warm southern slope and invited cold-blooded snakes 
to their hospitality. I was glad Jake Kintz had the snake-bite kit 
tucked in a jacket pocket. 


On the opposite side of the Bushkill Charley LaBar sat down 
and slapped water from his legs. “Second week in May is a little 
late. Late April and early October is best. I’m afraid most the 
snakes have left the dens.” 

“And I’m afraid they ain’t left yet,” Frank Smith laughed. “My 
wife calls us darn fools and I’d leave believe she was right. Jack 
wants to get some pictures but the rest of us—” 


“Well, we want live snakes for this here bag,” Jake said, exposing 
a burlap sack hanging at his meaty rump. “Game Protector Failor 
wants a few for the Mt. Pocono fire company carnival and we want 
some our junior sportsmen can show at their exhibit. And Charley 
here kills off as many as kK can every year to give club members 
peace of mind.” 

This talk I heard while gingerly picking my way across stream. 
It was good to feel my feet on warm dry rock again. We sat and 
smoked in the sunlight for ten minutes, Charley LaBar telling us 
exactly where we were. 
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This was Monroe County, but only a few hundred yards from 
Pike County’s wild Mosier’s Rock district, favored deer territory. 
Two rattlesnake dens lay ahead. The first den was a half-mile 
distant. Charley had visited it two weeks before and taken six 
snakes. The second den was five miles beyond and hadn’t been 
searched since pre-war days. 

Finally we stubbed our smokes and picked along the rocks toward 
the den. I’d already learned one thing: a “den” isn’t a spot where 
snakes gather like sardines to bask in sunlight. For example this 
rattlesnake den covered several acres. I tensely trailed Charley, 
Jake and Frank with a ready camera, around boulders, across 
rotted logs, and through sweet fern and brush. Hopes for snake 
pictures were dimming when Jake calmly reported, “Here’s one.” 

Jake shifted his chew, but otherwise was granite-still as we 
scrambled up the slope toward that first snake. Soon I saw him, 
like a fat stick stretched in the leaves. He was sleeping, but 
suddenly a head the color of an olive shot up and he buzzed. 
Personally I class this buzzing with the cry of a locust, though 
others say it is of different pitch. As I walked closer to the snake 
I detected a rattle through this buzzing. Then the rattler whipped 
itself under a rock. 

“Think he might have got in his hole?” Charley wondered, and 
then went on to find out for himself by prying the rock with a 
dead limb. Within two minutes Jake had the snake poked into 
the open and coiled and rattling. Nervously I nudged forward with 
camera and took my first shot. Then Charley pinned the rattler 
with a forked stick, got him behind the neck with his fingers, and 
dropped him into the burlap sack. 

Success called for another smoke. Jake said through a nicotine 
fog: “I usually like to work dens from the top down as you can see 
the snakes better. You find more snakes near the foot of slopes 
than on the tops.” 

“We'll find them most anywhere today.” This from Charley. 
“They've started to leave the dens. Those warm days last week 
livenc 1 ’em up.” ’ 

“This fellow wasn’t coiled,” I put in, puzzled. “Aren’t they usually 
coiled?” 

“Sometimes,” Jake said. “This one crawled out from under that 
rock and the sun felt good. He took a nap. But remember this, a 
rattlesnake doesn’t lay out in bright sun, like folks think. He likes 
part-sun, part-shade. He’s more apt to be between rocks than on 
a flat rock. That’s why you see us poking under rocks with our 
sticks. If there’s a snake there, he’ll show himself by rattling.” 

Snake hunting was slowly taking hold of me. Here was the thrill 
of the chase with an added flavoring of danger. As Frank Smith 
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called to me after we resumed searching: “This is almost like an 
egg hunt. I can feel my courage growing by the minute.” 

But one snake ended our luck in the first den. Charley set us on 
the uphill woodland trail toward the second. 


It was 2 fairyland trail through a woods bursting with hundreds 
of shades of green and pinked by wild honeysuckle. The climb 
was hard, much of it high above the Bushkill, which we saw 
sliding in silvery cascades and spilling narrow and foamy through 
dark rhododendron-chocked passages below. We crossed a woods 
meadow, burned over lands, and finally faced a rocky ridge. 

Frank said, “It’s looking snaky again.” 

Charley LaBar turned and grinned. “It’s been so long I ain’t 
exactly sure where this den is. It’s along this ledge somewheres.” 


We separated and started searching. The going was rough, 
glaciers having spewed rocks of myriad sizes and shapes, some 
now loose, some hooked firmly in earth. We moved snail-like, 
catching our breaths. The thought touched me that probably since 
Lenape Indians hunted here, rattlers had hibernated here. They 
left in late Spring and squirmed over the countryside. As cold 
returned and food got scarce, the serpents slid back to this spot 
where instinctively they knew protection and warmth awaited 
them. 

That first rattlesnake had been of greenish color, but the second, 
which Jake spotted between two boulders, was gray-black. He 
was a medium snake, and after a quick rattle slipped under 
a boulder. 

“A goner,” Frank Smith said, without regret. 

Jake didn’t think so. He slid down between the rocks and tugged 
at the boulder. The rattler sounded off. Jake pulled and wrenched, 
and finally snake, boulder and Jake were tangled together as the 
rock “gave” suddenly. Jake came within six inches of sitting on 
the snake. It rifled shivers up my spine and I was happy when 
Charley pinned the rattler and Jake crawled toward me grinning 
and unharmed. 

“You take too big chances,” I opinioned to Jake with a shake of 
the head. 

“That was kind of foolish,” Jake admitted sheepishly. “When 
you lose your respect of a rattlesnake, watch out. I guess that’s 
why one out of fifteen people bit by rattlers are handling them 
intentionally.” 

Now I had the feeling we were really among the timber rattle- 
snakes. And I wasn’t wrong. Five minutes later we ran across the 
third, another black fellow. We paused then to discuss field 
identification of snakes. Believe me, color and markings are poor 
tags. There are no two timber rattlesnakes of identical color; they 
range from yellow to black. The cross-bands are obvious on one, 
obscure on another. A non-poisonous snake such as the pine 
snake has a head shaped almost like an Indian arrowhead, which 
the rattler also has. Only the rattle—I prefer to term it “buzz’—is 
quick certain identification. 


The snakes came faster now, and I got an uneasy feeling. 
Charley LaBar found two small rattlers in a rotten stump fifty 
feet from our third snake. Jake Kintz suggested we leave these 
small ones for “seed” but Frank Smith and I quickly vetoed that 
idea. We dumped them into our burlap sack. Frank carried the bag, 
which sounded like a plague of locusts. 

I'd gotten pictures of all this, but I had an ambition. “I wish 
I could meet up with one myself,” I remarked. 

Jake pointed toward the sentinel boulder of the ledge. “Work 
up that way,” he suggested. 

He seemed to have a nose for rattlesnakes. I: walked twenty 
steps, rounded a boulder, and came face to face with the biggest 
rattlesnake of the trip. 

A muscular black fellow, he was sliding toward me, but snapped 
on the brakes and lashed himself into a coil that was crested with 
an S-shaped neck and big motionless head. 


With wicked pin-point green eyes he studied me, and a lump 
clotted my throat as I watched. His head was like a knot of black 
hemp rope. He waited, still, deadly, as if to say: “Your move next.” 
I clamped down on fear and slowly advanced, forked stick ex- 
tended. He rattled now, and it whirred on my nerves like a rasp. 
Then my stick was overhead and in a sudden move I drove it down 
on his neck and pinned him. He thrashed violently, and Jake’s 
voice came approvingly from behind. 

“That’s the stuff—here, let me get him. He’s a nice snake.” 

Frank Smith chuckled his way up the slope. “He isn’t a nice 
snake yet. He ain’t dead.” 

This rattlesnake was four feet long and had fourteen rattles. 
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When putting him in the bag, Jake first dipped in the tail, then 
thrust him downward. Meanwhile Charley LaBar spun the bag, 
shook it, and Jake securely tied it a foot below the spot where 
Frank Smith gripped to carry. 

“Important to twirl the bag when you put in a snake,” Jake 
cautioned. “Sometimes they crawl up the bag and might bite you.” 

Charley LaBar nodded. “No telling about a timber rattlesnake. 
Sometimes you can’t get one to bite. Another time he'll strike 
quick as fire. Depending I guess on the mood he’s in.” 

When I returned to the hunt I got to thinking about the six 
or seven miles between us and the nearest habitation, the fourteen 
miles or so to a doctor’s office. In our innocent-looking burlap 
sack was death. A fang sinking into flesh was like a hypodermic 
needle, injecting poison to be carried away in the lymph and blood 
stream toward the heart. Death within two hours was possible: 
first local swelling and searing pain; then, as poison touched vital 
organs, prostration, convulsions, bloody discharges into the digestive 
tract, and stoppage of breathing. Even experienced snake men on 
occasion lost control after being bitten, running themselves to death 
or becoming too frightened to act quickly. 

Of course I knew what to do, if I wasn’t too excited. First the 
tourniquet above the bite. Then the cut one-quarter inch deep 
across the fang holes. Then the suction cups. And I knew I had to 
keep my heart as calm as possible. As swelling crept upward, I’d 
have to keep making cuts over the worst parts and keep up the 
sucking. I'd be getting sick and a little worried about death. I'd be 
sweating. I wouldn’t dare move fast; the boys would have to help 
me from the woods. If I kept my wits collected and didn’t make 
foolish mistakes I'd have a first-rate chance of pulling through. 

Thinking such thoughts makes a guy sweat. I shook loose and 
got into the spirit of the hunt again, moving slowly along the rock 
ledge, eyes and ears open. 

Charley LaBar picked up the seventh rattlesnake and Jake 
Kintz the eighth. Jake saw the ninth and it slipped under a boulder. 
This brought on the narrowest escape of the hunt. 

Charley LaBar was born into the wilds of the Poconos, and his 
grandfather, living at 89, and his father, have been professional 
trappers, fishermen and hunter-guides. But with this experience 
has come a contempt of rattlesnakes. Charley didn’t bother to hunt 
a wedge to dislodge the snake. He grabbed the rock with his hands. 
He lifted and then looked under. 

My eyes followed his. And I shuddered when I saw the rattle- 
snake’s head a foot from Charley’s fingers! He dropped the rock. 
Turned, with a quick laugh. 

“That isn’t good,” he said. He watched Jake Kintz nudging the 
snake into the open and nabbing him. 





(Continued on Page 30) 


‘ a was no bridge, and the rattlesnake den lay across Big Bushkill 
reek.” 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures in the Game Commission’s 
various film libraries are available only when 
it is possible for some representative of the 
Commission to present them or be present 
when they are shown. They are not avail- 
able for use outside the Commonwealth. 
Requests for motion picture programs should 
be made well in advance of the desired 
date for showing. Due to very heavy book- 
ings of films it may not be possible to fill 
requests for specific films; in such cases 
every effort is made to schedule alternate 
pictures. Ali requests for film service should 
be made to the Field Division Supervisor 
having jurisdiction over your county. A list 
of these Supervisors is contained in the 
Commission Directory printed inside the 
front cover of this magazine. The Harris- 
burg headquarters office does not maintain 
a film lending library. 

The following list of motion pictures are, 
with a few exceptions, stocked in every 
Division office. 


“How Birds Feed Their Young” 


A 400 foot color silent picture portraying 
the home life of some common birds and 
the unusual method by which the young 
are fed. 


“Once Upon A Time” 


A 400 foot silent, black and white picture 
showing the evolution of nature from pre- 
historic times to the present day, including 
the over-cutting of our forests, soil erosion, 
ravages of dust storms, and other missuse 
of our natural resources. 


“Wildfowl In Slow Motion” 
A 400 foot reel in color and sound showing 
wonderful close-ups in slow motion of 
many species of waterfowl in flight. 
“Millpond Memories” 
A 400 foot color and sound picture cen- 
tered around the many forms of wildlife 
that can be seen by a boy and his dog by 
the old millpond. 


“Snakes” 


A 400 foot reel in color and sound depict- 
ing many of the poisonous and non- 
poisonous snakes found in the United 
States, including visual explanations of 
their methods of locomotion, skin shedding, 
etc. 


“Camouflage In Nature” 
A 400 foot color and sound picture show- 
ing the protective coloration and pattern 
matching of numerous birds, mammals, 
fish, and insects. 

“Pennsylvania Wildlife Wonders” 
A 1200 foot color and sound reel of the 
most interesting natural history subjects 
including the life history of the woodcock, 
the beaver, many game and song birds, 
mice and insects, and an awe-inspiring 
climax showing the transition in slow mo- 

tion of the larvae to the Monarch butterfly. 


“Wings Skyward” 

A silent color picture, 1200 feet in length, 
presenting a “birds-eye” view of the 
famous Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary 
near Linesville. The film shows many of 
the ducks and geese which utilize the 
refuge and includes some of the manage- 
ment practices used to attract them. 


“Pennsylvania Birdlife” 


A 1600 foot silent color picture depicting 
nearly all of Pennsylvania’s common song 
and insectivorous birds as well as some of 
the State’s rarer feathered visitors. 


“Wildlife Problems” 


A 1200 foot silent reel in color portraying 
the live trapping and transferring of game, 
especially bears, beavers and rabbits and 
including high action sequences on small 
game hunting. 


“Clean Waters” 


An 800 foot sound and color film on water 
pollution, its causes and cures. This is an 
excellent picture showing the results of 
stream pollution on human and _ wildlife 
and modern methods of water purification. 


“A Heritage We Guard” 


A 1600 foot black and white, sound picture 
showing the early day trapping industry, 
Indians, and the wilderness which con- 
fronted pioneer settlers. The history of 
our use of natural resources is depicted 
with the final scenes devoted to things 
which must be done to improve crop and 
wildlife yields. 


“For Years To Come” 


A U. S. Soil Conservation Service film 
containing 800 feet in color and sound. 
The picture depicts life on the farm dur- 
ing all four seasons of the year. Taken 
on a York County farm where the land- 
owner is profiting by having adopted 
modern agricultural methods to improve 
crop and wildlife yields. 

“Wildlife In The Farm Program” 
An 800 foot color and sound film portray- 
ing Pennsylvania’s famous Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program. The picture features 
safe gun handling, courtesy to the land- 
owner and portrays modern methods em- 
ployed by farmer to improve crops and 
wildlife. A pheasant hunt highlights the 
activity throughout the reel. 

“Wildcat Hunt” 
A silent 400 foot color picture showing the 
thrilling chase and live capture of a Penn- 
sylvania wildcat. The cunning of the cat 
and the agility with which it protects itself 
against three dogs when finally brought to 
bay is highly exciting. 

“Work and Play 
A silent, color film, 800 feet in length, 
showing sportsmen’s recreational activities 
including picnics, field days, field trials, 
bench shows, trap shoots, game bird prop- 
agation, farmer-sportsmen relations, etc. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Publications may be ordered from the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pa., or from any of the Field Division Offices. 
Remittance should be in the form of Money 
Order or Check made payable to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. DO NOT SEND 
STAMPS. Cash forwarded at sender’s risk. 


PAID PUBLICATIONS 
“Pennsylvania Game News” 


A monthly publication containing stories, 
articles and notes of interest to hunters, 
trappers, and all those who have an inter- 
est in wildlife and the outdoors. Sub- 
scription Rates: 1 year—$1.00; 2 years— 
$1.50; 3 years—$2.00; Club Rate Plan for 
organized Sportsmen’s Clubs, Junior 
Sportsmen’s organizations, or other youth 
groups—$ .50 per year. 
“Pennsylvania Birdlife”’ 

Written and illustrated by Hal H. Harrison, 
widely known photographer and outdoor 
writer, this booklet contains 72 beautifully 
illustrated pages including 80 outstanding 
photographs by the author, and six color 
plates depicting 124 species of Pennsyl- 
vania birds. It explains the value of birds, 
how to study them, how to attract and 
conserve them. Price—$ .50 


“Pennsylvania Birds of Prey” 
A well written booklet on Pennsylvania’s 
hawks, owls, and eagles containing short 
word sketches of their field markings and 
life history as well as detailed information 
on their food habits. The booklet features 
four pages of full color bird portraits and 


many black and white sketches. Price— 
3 DB 

“My Land and Your Land” 
Four conservation books for children. 


Each is written with a special appeal to a 
particular age group or grade in school. 
Six years of research by leaders in the 
conservation education field were devoted 
to the preparation of the 160 pages of text. 
Illustrations, both in color and black and 
white, give life to the text and are found 
on every page. Price, per set of 4 booklets 
—$ 50 


“Wild Ducks” 
A 36 page sportsman’s guide to the major 
waterfowl flyways of North America and 
the ducks that use them. Sixteen common 


species are portrayed in full color. Price— 
$ .25 


“The Farmer and Wildlife” 


A tremendously valuable bulletin dealing 
with farm problems and_ discussing 
methods of improving the farm for wild- 
life. Every suggested project is splendidly 
illustrated. Price—$ .25 


“Colored Bird Charts” 


Four charts beautifully 
Jacob Bates Abbott, 


illustrated by 
nationally known 







































































wildlife artist. 1. Game Birds—31 game 
birds found in Pennsylvania; 2. Summer 
Birds—23 song and_ insectivorous birds; 
3. Winter Birds—26 birds which are either 
permanent residents or winter visitors; 4. 
Birds of Prey—13 hawks and owls. Price 
—$ .50 singly; $1.50 per set. 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


Well What’s Wrong? a 8% x 11% inch, 32 
page bulletin containing 28 full-page na- 
ture quiz drawings, five or more to the 
page, and 4 pages of answers in the back. 


Hunting is a Big Business a 4 x 7% inch 
pamphlet explaining the economic im- 
portance of wildlife and listing the game 
killed, the licenses sold, the accidents 
which occurred and the seasons and bag 
limits from 1915 to date. This little pam- 
phlet will settle many a question raised 
over the cracker barrel. 


How to Trap Furbearing Animals a 4 x 714 
inch pamphlet illustrating and describing 
methods of making sets to capture foxes, 
minks, muskrats, etc., and containing tips 
on practical trapping gear, implements and 
baits. 


Cooperative Farm-Game Program a 4 x 7% 
inch pamphlet explaining the cooperative 
undertaking and citing the benefits to be 
derived by landowners by affiliating with 
it. 


How to Raise Day-Old Pheasant Chicks a 
6 x 9 inch pamphlet explaining the facili- 
ties necessary and the methods required to 
raise day-old pheasant chicks to twelve 
weeks of age under a cooperative program 
between the Game Commission and in- 
terested landowners, sportsmen and others. 


An Effective Trio Going Forward Together a 
4 x 7% inch pamphlet citing the responsi- 
bilities of the farmer, the sportsman and 
the Game Commission in the wildlife pro- 
gram and urging cooperation and unity of 
effort. 


Pennsylvania Game Laws a pocket pamphlet 
of all the laws affecting wildlife, its man- 
agement and its protection. 


Biennial Report a 6 x 9 inch well illustrated 
report of every two-year period of activi- 
ties. Good material for any one interested 
in conservation education. 


EXHIBITS 

Under a present Commission policy, wild- 
life exhibits may be displayed only on four 
major occasions, namely: 

1. The State Farm Show at Harrisburg in 
January. 

2. The Philadelphia Motorboat and Sports- 
man’s Show at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
in March. 

3. The Allegheny County Free Fair at 
South Park, Pittsburgh, in September. 

4. The Hershey Park Zoo during the sum- 
mer months. (Mounted specimens only.) 
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One day during the latter part of May I 
happened to turn over an old piece of tin 
roofing on the ground. There lay a bril- 
liantly colored, immature blue tailed skink. 
This skink is a small lizard and, true to his 
name, he has a tail of the brightest blue 
color. Although this creature is not exactly 
rare, it is so quick and has such wonderful 
facilities for hiding under grass, etc., that 
it isn’t a common sight to most of us. For 
this reason I decided to capture it for ex- 
hibition purposes. It was not until I got 
back to headquarters and checked my field 
book of natural history that I found out that 
it didn’t hurt him half as much as I thought 
when I pulled his tail off in capturing him. 
The book explained that the blue tailed skink 
can and does shed his tail when in great 
danger. I am now patiently waiting for the 
little fellow to grow a new tail. The book 
doesn’t say how long this will take—Game 
Protector Dean M. Lesnett, Huntingdon. 





Right after the past beaver season I erected 
27 new wood duck nesting boxes on some of 
the beaver ponds in my district. They were 
put up while the ice was still solid by 
cutting a hole through the ice, taking a post 
about five inches in diameter, and driving 
this post down into the mud on the bottom of 
the pond. The nesting boxes were then 
fastened to these posts. We did not want to 
use posts of aspen since that is a preferred 
beaver food but our only alternative was 
posts of white birch. We decided that white 
birch might survive any beaver attacks. On 
May 13th, while making a wood duck nesting 
survey on one of these ponds, I noticed that 
three out of the four boxes which had been 
erected had capsized and were submerged in 
the water. I waded out to these and dragged 
them into shore to examine them. They 
had been cut off right at the water line, as 
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neat a job as any beaver could do. Some 
duck feathers were found inside one of the 
boxes and a second box contained an even 
dozen wood duck eggs. Needless to say, we 
called the beavers a few choice names that 
day.—Game Protector R. A. Stidd, Benton 

One day last winter Mr. Frank C. Ridley, 
an engineer for the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways, was driving south along 
Route 711 about a mile from Ligonier when 
he suddenly saw an object dart into view 
close to the windshield and directly in line 
with his head. Mr. Ridley crouched down 
close to the steering wheel and the object 
hit directly in front of him, leaving a large 
hole in the shatter-proof glass. Upon ex- 
amination of his vehicle, Ridley found a hen 
pheasant between the middle and rear seats. 
The hen was dead and had left a great 
amount of glass scattered about the car. The 
front seat and the man, himself, were covered 
with fine pieces of glass. Mr. Ridley came 
into the office to make a report of the acci- 
dent and to turn the bird over to us. Upon 
examination, it was found that the feathers 
were still full of small glass particles while 
further evidence of glass was found inside 
the carcass. The bird was buried to remove 
any possibility of it doing further harm.— 
Land Utilization Assistant Francis E. Jenkins, 
Huntingdon. 


Deputy Game Protector Edkins, Hillsgrove, 
received a call one day last winter from a 
man who reported the killing of a great 
horned owl. When asked for further in- 
formation about the killing, the man stated 
that, actually, his aunt had disposed of the 
bird. She had heard a lot of noise out near 
her back porch and had gone out to 
investigate, She found that a “large bird” 
had killed her cat and was about to make 
a meal of it. The woman promptly grabbed 
a club and beat the owl to death.—District 
Game protector Levi Whippo, Williamsport. 


Recently John Lehman, a contractor from 
Mercersburg, was working on a house near 
St. Thomas when he and one of his men 
heard a commotion in a nearby tree. The 
men watched and soon saw a large grey 
squirrel throw three smaller squirrels out 
of a hole in the tree to the ground. The large 
squirrel then followed the small ones to 
the ground and appeared to attack them. 
Next, two other squirrels appeared and 
attacked the big fellow, finally driving him 
off after much fighting and squealing. The 
two men walked toward the scene of battle 
while it was still raging and this may have 
helped to drive the largest squirrel off. 
They found the three small squirrels on the 
ground and one of them was dead, appar- 
ently from bites on the head. The men felt 
that the large squirrel was a male and the 
two which finally drove him off were the 
parents of the three little squirrels. It is 
common for a strange tom cat to kill the 
kittens of other cats and I wonder if this 
could be true in the squirrel family—Game 
Protector Edward W. Campbell, Chambers- 
burg. 
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At about 4:30 a. m. on April 15, we had 
turned off Route 422 in Buffington Township 
and were headed toward Little Yellow 
Creek. About a mile down the road we 
observed a large bird that seemed to he 
struggling on the road. We slowed the car 
down and approached the scene. As _ the 
lights cut the darkness, we saw a great 
horned owl that was trying to take a live 
rabbit off the road. He had it about a foot 
off the ground and the rabbit was still 
struggling. As we got closer, the owl must 
have become frightened for it dropped its 
prey and flew off. The rabbit, in turn, ran 
into the brush, apparently not too badly hurt. 
—Game Protector Granville Miller, Spangler. 





On May 12th while traveling along a Game 
Lands road, I passed through a section that 
had been timbered off in recent years. 
Suddenly a large brown weasel darted in 
front of the car. He went over the bank 
on the lower side of the road and disappeared 
in one of the tops that had been left after 
the timber operations. I stopped the car, 
hastily opened the back door, grabbed my .22 
rifle from the back seat, went over to the 
edge of the bank and pumped a cartridge 
into the chamber. After a few imitations of a 
mouse’s squeak, Mr. Weasel poked his head 
up over the top of one of the limbs on the 
felled slash. He was only about 30 feet away 
and I could see only the top of his head. Be- 
low that, I could see about two inches of his 
body between the limbs. Taking careful but 
hasty aim, I eased off a shot just as the 
weasel turned to run. ,He disappeared and, 
thinking I had missed him, I began to squeak 
some more. After a considerable time, | 
decided to have a look at the limb, since 
the weasel had not re-appeared. There he 
lay behind the limb, dead by a fraction of a 
second.—Game Protector R. A. Stidd, Benton. 
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COMMISSION SETS GAME, FUR 
SEASONS AND LIMITS 


At its July 6th meeting the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission decided the game and 
fur dates for the coming season of September 
1, 1950 to August 31, 1951, and the daily 
and seasonal limits for the taking of game 
birds and animals and furbearers. 


The season for hunting bobwhite quail, 
Hungarian partridges and ruffed grouse is 
the same—November lst to 15th, inclusive. 
Limits on them are bobwhites, 4 a day and 
12 the season; Huns, 2 and 8; grouse, 2 and 
6. Ringneck pheasants, cottontail rabbits 
and gray, black and fox squirrels may be 
hunted the full season—November. Ist 
through the 25th. The take on them will 
be: ringnecks, 2 a day and 8 the season; 
rabbits, 4 and 20; squirrels (combined 
kinds), 4 and 20. 

Only one wild turkey may be taken by a 
hunter, November Ist to 25th, inclusive. 
Nine counties and parts of three counties 
will be closed to turkey hunting. In twenty- 
four bear counties the turkey season will be 
closed during the one-week bear season, 
but open before and after it. 

Hares (snowshoe rabbits) may be taken 
December 25th to January 1, 1951, inclusive. 
The bag allowed is 2 a day, 6 the season. 


Raccoons may be taken, by either the 
hunting or trapping method, October 16th 
to February Ist, inclusive. "Coons may be 
taken by individual hunters or hunting 
parties 5 a day. While there is no daily 
limit for trapped ’coons, a season limit of 
40 includes both hunting and trapping. 

Woodchucks may be taken 5 a day this 
year between July Ist and September 30th, 
inclusive; next year July 2nd to September 
30th, inclusive. The season bag on “chucks” 
is unlimited. 

Grackles remain unprotected, but they 
may not be hunted in October. Red squirrels 
may be taken in unlimited numbers except 
during October. 

This year, antlerless deer hunting only 
will be permitted, November 27-28, the first 
two days of deer season. The opening hour 
on November 27th will be 9:00 am., not 
7:00 am. as in recent years. The “buck 
season” for male deer with two or more 
points to one antler, will run November 
29th to December 9th, inclusive. In the 1950 


(Continued on next Page) 








Pennsylvania Official 1950 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Federal Regulations on Waterfowl and Other Migratory Game Birds may be 
Secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when Available.) 


Open season includes all dates listed, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 and No- 
vember 27 no hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. Except November 1 and November 27, shoot- 
ing hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 
7:30 p. m. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game Possession Limit Two Bag Limits Open Seasons 
Days’ Bag After First Day) Day Season First Day Last Day 

AE I 55a calc, one ia dcap 019.0 9.0/6 eheherclermvateradl ee wieceie rere ee cccns WOR 2. ROS 
ECARD PUP UINOND 6 50.6.5. Siew ads cect awe ceseeasaeeinoe Re © .c:e ROMS 5.4, ROM 
Un ERI 2h oc circa s ai'e dua lagi a la SiNimaran e wacguarne> . er G6 ...« Nov. i -- Nov. 15 
Wild Turkeys (See counties closed and those with 

WOURSICOEE GERGOW OIG O onc ccc ccncseveccccsecwes ee L knee NOM? icc ROS 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .........ccscccccces > ee S ° ius Do .. Nov. 25 
oR ere eee eee . ree 2 .... How. 1 .... Bow: BS 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined kinds) .... 4...... ME) i sas ROO  oanac Oe ae 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ Unlimited .... All months except Oct. 
HIGVGS (SROWSNOS TAD DIGB) onus cceccsccseccccsccs » Ear save BOG Ze cise COR, 1, BS 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .......... 5 cca Gee 16 .... Bon 2. tee 


POOR. TH TEM oe ook Siiccascccccecosssisceses 8 cicie M cacs: CI SO once. BM a, Seon 
WOOGKGDUCHS (GYGUMGROGS)  ..ccc ccccccccccccecceccoss 5 Unlimited .... 1950: July 1-Sept. 30 
1951: July 2-Sept. 29 


CIPRCHION COROUGE COCCUOT GUID oe 5 os ck cicccvciciscccess Unlimited . All months except Oct. 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .............. ) See 1 os NOW. I .... NOV. 38 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... 2 «oe Now. 13 .... Nov. IB 
Deer, Aatlerless (See Note)* by individual .......... : Ae 1 . Nov. 27 .... Nov. 28 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 

(See Wotey=, Wy WAGIWIGUAL oo.ook kicks keccesccccscs : ee 1 sons NOD ics Beerd 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 
FURBEARERS 
SEN instar ea oh, Gin y Niakne ei aqa ule See Ese Oe Unlimited .. Unprotected Sept. 1, 1950 to 

Sept. 1, 1951 

III oe ag oo KG oe a aisle are erat wer nue aalewiews cela eeel Unlimited .. Unprotected to Sept. 1, 1951 
MEER sre Ciisis ecinie san nkioe We cn Ran earns +k aaa ee een wade aes Unlimited .... Nov. 6 .... Dec. 16 
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Beavers (traps only), State-wide* ..............eee0. y PRES 2 .... Feb. 15, 1951 .. Mar. 1, 1951 
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*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams; Armstrong; that part of Cambria west of Highway Routes 271 
and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 to the west shore 
of the Susquehanna River; Fayette; that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11; Greene; Mercer; Somerset; Venango; Westmoreland and York have no open 
season. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Bradford; Cameron; Carbon; Centre; Clarion; Clearfield; Clinton; 
Elk; Forest; Jefferson; Lackawanna; Luzerne; Lycoming; McKean; Monroe; Pike; Potter; Sul- 
livan; Susquehanna: Tioga; Union: Warren; Wayne; and Wyoming. OPEN SEASON—Nov. 1- 
12 es CLOSED DURING BEAR SEASON—Nov. 13-18 inclusive; OPEN SEASON—Nov. 
19-25 inclusive. 


Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 7 a. m. on the first day, and ends at Noon on last day (see 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted.- 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 


Deer—Antlerless Deer may be taken only Nov. 27 and Nov. 28, State-wide, without special per- 
mits. Season may be closed in any County under Act 221 of 1949. (Newspapers will announce 
closed counties, if any.) This year a hunter may kill either one antlerless deer or one legal 
antlered deer—not both—within the periods prescribed, whether hunting individually or 
with a camp or hunting party. 


Beavers—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 a. m. on 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the last date indicated for Trapping closes 
at 12 o’clock Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

Snares—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 

REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 6, 1950. ~ 


1950 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1950 TO AUG. 31, 1951, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 
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season, a hunter may kill either one antler- 
less deer or one legal antlered deer, (but 
not both) within the periods prescribed, 
whether he hunts individually or with a 
camp or hunting party. 

The season on bears is November 13th to 
18th, inclusive. Bruins over one year old 
may be taken by individuals, one a day and 
one the season; by hunting parties of three 
or more, 2 a day and 2 the season. 

There will be no open season on hen 
pheasants, cub bears and elk. 


The muskrat season will be closed dur- 
ing the entire 1950-51 license year. Beavers 
may be taken, 2 a day and 2 the season, 
February 15th to March 1, 1951, inclusive, 
in all counties of the Commonwealth, though 
certain beaver dams will be closed and 
posted against the taking of “flat tails” 
wherever the Executive Director deems it 
advisable to protect brood stock. Unlimited 
numbers of minks and otters may be taken 
November 6th through December 16th this 
year. The Commission placed skunks and 
opossums on the unprotected list until Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. 


Game in Deep Freezes May Bring 
Penalties 


The Pennsylvania Game Law provides that 
game lawfully taken during the open season 
may be possessed during the open season 
therefor and for 60 days thereafter. Any 
person may obtain a $1 permit authorizing 
him to possess the flesh of a lawfully killed 
bird or animal, or any part thereof, for an 
additional period not to exceed six months. 





Two-way Radio Communication 
Tests Prove Highly Successful 


Exhaustive experimental tests of 
two-way radio communication con- 
ducted in southwestern Pennsylvania 
and the north-central counties prove 
beyond doubt its practicability as both 
an administrative and law enforcement 
tool, as well as point the way to a new 
era in operating efficiency. The first 
official administrative message of the 
Commission by the two-way radio sys- 
tem was from Executive Director Frye 
in his official car at Harrisburg to Wild- 
life Conservation Supervisor M. E. 
Sherman in his car while driving in the 
mountains of Clearfield County on June 
19, 1950. The message was, “Mr. Sher- 
man, please be at my office Thursday, 
June 22, at 10:30 a.m. to discuss em- 
ploye’s merit rating system. You may 
return home that evening.” The mes- 
sage was relayed to Mr. Sherman 
through experimental station KGA608 
located near Philipsburg and receipt 
confirmed to the Executive Director 
within a matter of seconds. 

Director Frye commented: “This 
marks a new milestone in the steady 
progress of achievements by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission and opens 
the door to operating efficiency beyond 
our wildest dreams of a short time 
ago.” 
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1949 Prosecutions and Penalties 
Soar 


Since the war, outdoor writers across the 
country have decried the increase in hunter 
lawlessness. Columnists have become care- 
ful about applying the term “sportsmen” to 
all nimrods. The ugly terms, “gun goon,” 
“thief,” “poacher,” and “human predator” ap- 
pear in their writings to show that all hunters 
are not sportsmen. 

While this Commonwealth has its share of 
true sportsmen, it has its share, also, of 
hunters who apply the term to themselves 
all too loosely. Bearing out this point, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission compiled the 
following figures dealing with 1949 game law 
prosecutions and penalties: Total prosecu- 
tions, 5,838; total penalties collected, $190,- 
386.35; average penalty amount, $32.61. 


AUGUST 


Game School Trainees Learn 
Red Cross Methods 


Two instructors from the DuBois Chapter 
of the American Red Cross appear one night 
weekly at the Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation near Brockway to teach first aid to 
25 prospective game protectors now in train- 
ing there. 

In the words of one Red Cross official: 
“These first aid skills will be valuable to the 
men as game protectors and will give added 
protection to Pennsylvania motorists, woods- 
men, farmers, and hunters. A game protector, 
in his line of duty, travels more than a thou- 
sand miles per month on the highway. He 
carries on his conservation work in forests 
and with farmers far from medical facilities. 
Also, he is in the thick of every hunting sea- 
son where his Red Cross First Aid know-how 
may save the lives of hunters.” 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTIES PAID ON PREDATORS 


DURING FISCAL YEAR, JUNE 1, 1949—MAY 31, 1950 
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Number of Claims—19,650 
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Selinsgrove Sportsmen’s Club 

According to John E. Boyer, Secretary of 
ie the re-activated Selinsgrove or East End 
ht Sportsmen’s Club, Snyder County is in for a 
n- vigorous wildlife conservation program. He 
to gives the following list of activities that this 
- ci , /B club has participated in or sponsored: repre- 
I: sentation at the last Federation meeting, as- 
“ NOTES sistance in stocking local streams with trout 
ad this spring, start of a junior enrollment, fox 
S- hunts, rabbit drives, aid in stocking 447 ring- 
rr, necks and 10 wild turkeys, construction of a 
. pheasant rearing pen with a holding capacity 
me of 3,000 ringnecks, establishment of a new 
S, rifle range, and a spring banquet. This club 
i- has increased its membership from near the 
W zero point to 240 members. 

Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association 








Pioneer Sportsmen Club 


The Pioneer Sportsmen Club of Carbondale 
has just completed a membership drive which 
added 925 new members to its rolls. The club 
has its own range equipped with two remote 
controlled traps and trap houses as well as a 
canteen building, all within walking distance 
of the city. Headed by President John Mc- 
Vice-Presidents Frank Plevyak, 
Paul Swan, and Henry Anderson, Secretary 
G. W. Fowler, and Treasurer Robert Dietz, 


Andrew, 


this club is now negotiating for a Dog Train- 
ing Area of about 250 acres adjoining the 
trap field. 


Broad Top Sportsmen 


The Broad Top Sportsmen were hosts to 
area sportsmen recently at a special meeting, 
held in their regular meeting place, Miners 
Hall, in Defiance. The meeting was featured 
by movies and other special entertainment. 
Principal speaker was Arthur Logue, Hunt- 
ingdon, Supervisor of the Commission’s South 
Central Division. This Association was or- 
ganized in January, 1948, and to date has ex- 
pended $1,896.75 in a restocking program of 
rabbits and ringneck pheasants. Officers of 
the club include President Marshall Rankin, 
Charles Foore, Edward Fox, Elza Barton, 
Vaugh Tenley, and Lovell Fulton. 


Lebanon County Chapter IWLA 


Spring programs of the very active “Ikes” 


of Lebanon County included the arrangement 
for the planting of 10 acres of corn on an area 


farm, arrangements with the Lebanon County 
Production and Marketing Administration of- 
ficials for lime and rye grass which will be 
planted as winter cover this fall. Fourteen 


York Chapter, Izaak Walton League 


June marked the seventh year of publica- 
tion of Waltonian News, monthly newsletter 
published by the York Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League. This progressive group of 
“Ikes” recently sponsored a Memorial Day 
fishing contest for over 1,000 county young- 
sters, started a twice monthly trap shooting 
program, plans for early erection of a new 
trap shooters lodge and junior club house on 
the club farm, “Waltonian Acres,” and is con- 
tinuing its unique outdoor drive-in theater 
featuring sports and conservation films. 


The Huntingdon County Association played 
host to the Pennsylvania State Skeet Cham- 
pionship shoot in mid-July. The big “scatter- 
gun” affair was held at the Association’s ex- 
perimental and recreation farm, “Shenecoy 
Field.” The shoot committee was headed by 
Walter M. Thomas, assisted by Harold Corbin. 
The farm, located in Walker Township, pro- 
vides a year round dog training area, crop 
raising acreage for winter feed purposes, 
brooding and rearing pens for quail and pic- 
nic grounds. Officers of the club are Presi- 
dent, Herman Grubb; Ellsworth Quinn, Sec- 
retary; James Port, Vice-President, and 
Howard Shilling, Treasurer. 





Lebanon High School students, members of 
the Junior organization, planted 3,500 forest 
tree seedlings, purchased by the Chapter, in 
late April. An additional 5,000 seedlings and 
cover plants were made available for plant- 
ing by Boy Scouts. The work was super- 
vised by William Wargo, Junior Organization 
| Adviser, Scout Executive Scott Burgoon, Dis- 
trict Forester S. L. Kurtz, and William E. 
| Yoder. To date, six acres have been planted 
by the Junior Organization and Boy Scouts. 





Conservation-minded sportsmen in Northeastern Lancaster County—700 of them— 
have set their sights on building up the county’s fish and game population. Included 
in their many projects is a unique predator control program under which the club 
finances bounty payments of $1.00 on foxes and $.50 on weasels. Shown here are 
William Hehnly, Robert Treisch, and John Hollendach, all of Denver who collected 
these payments on the foxes shown. The Cocalico Sportsmen’s Association, Denver, 
finances the project. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


By ED SHEARER 


Lj MONTH of August can mean many things to the outdoors- 
man. Fishing in this hot and generally humid month may be a 
bit on the dull side. The field dog after its accumulation of easy 
summer livin’ lazes from shade to shade as the sun rises and de- 
clines. But with it all, there is a warning that summer is flying by 
and there are many things to be done unless disappointment and 
frustration be your lot later on. The time when the frosts will 
herald the dawn of a new season will be here too soon. 


Now is the time to check your guns for needed repairs. This is 
the last chance for any guns that need factory attention. Remem- 
ber that factories are now running full blast turning out guns and 
ammunition for a new hunting season. Their repair departments 
have a large capacity but, even at that, they can only accomplish 
so much in a given amount of time. Remember, too, that time is 
shortened by the periods when your gun is in transit from or to 
the factory. 

If you plan to have your work done by a private gunsmith, now 
is the time to check and be sure he is competent. I have seen 
some horrible examples from some of the ex-garage mechanics 
masquerading as gunsmiths. You will find, too, that reliable gun- 
smiths are plenty busy at this time of year and are wary of predict- 
ing exact delivery dates. Parts are still scarce in some cases and 
in others are practically non-existant. This necessitates hand work 
which is time consuming and expensive. So take time by the 
forelock and have repairs done now. 

Another important thing to check in this humid month is 
rust. It is an indisputable fact that many more guns are ruined 
by rust than are worn out by shooting. The advent of non- 
corrosive primers has done wonders in reducing the corrosion prob- 
lem but it is still not safe to set guns away for long periods of 
time without adequate protection. Likewise, nitro solvents and light 
oils are unsatisfactory preservatives for any length of time. They 
run and evaporate, leaving the bore in an unprotected state which 
probably will result in a fine case of rust when you least expect it. 

A good many hunters are familiar with rust but few are familiar 
with the factors that cause it. A few words on the proper cleaning 
and care of the gun may be of help. You will need a good clean- 
ing rod and a good brass brush to fit the bore. Add to these some 
flannel patches, nitro solvent, a tube of graphite preparation, some 
light oil, and a tube of heavy gun grease. If you have a shotgun, 
you will need a shotgun cleaning rod and a brass brush to fit 
your gauge. 

After you have used a high power rifle with non-corrosive 
primers, the first step is to dip the brush into the nitro solvent and 
run it through the barrel several times to loosen up the powder 
residue and metal fouling. Next, run dry patches through the 
bore until they come out clean. Then oil the bore unless you 


(Continued on Page 31) 


GUN DOGS IN THE CITY 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


VEEN given proper care a gun dog may be kept quite satis- 
factorily in a small yard of a home in the city without dis- 
turbance to the household and neighbors. A few gun dogs are 
actually housed in town apartments; however a great amount of 
time and effort is expended for their care. A dog loves to keep his 
feet on the ground and he can with plenty of room but it is amazing 
how well satisfied one may be on a small plot of ground, provided 
he is exercised daily. 

It is certain the gunner who loves his dog would prefer to keep 
his friend near him the year around if it can be done without 
offending his good neighbors. It is unfair to allow a dog to bark 
or whine enough to keep people awake at night. As lovable as 
an animal may be in the daytime, do not expect your friends to 
call him pet names as he howls throughout the night. 

While keeping a dog in the city his health is of first importance, 
and exercise is the first step. Since automobiles are numerous he 
cannot run loose, so a wire enclosed run is adequate if your lot 
will allow it. If you do not have room for a lot, a wire strung 
between two posts or trees will be satisfactory. Place a ring on the 
wire that will slide back and forth, fasten a chain to the ring and 
to the dog’s collar, giving him room to lie down anywhere along 
the line. Place his kennel at the end of the trolley, allowing enough 
chain for him to go in and turn around in a c6mfortable manner, 
but do not let him have enough to go around his house and become 
tangled. 

In the city or country a good wooden barrel makes an excellent 
kennel for your dog. Cut a hole in one end large enough for the 
dog to enter, load it with cedar shavings, and in winter nail a 
burlap flap over the hole to insure his warmth. He will sleep regally 
in such quarters. Your disturbance problems are half solved if 
his ked is comfortable and he has had enough exercise during 
the day. 

During the wee small hours of the night a dog finds many excuses 
for barking. Perhaps there is a prowling cat, a distant dog, or the 
brightness of the moon, which must be serenaded. Once in awhile 
he may just be lonely, or want to yap just for the fun of it. Can 
you blame him too much if he barks to receive your attention? 
There are a few times when you want him to exercise his vocal 
cords. The tramp or thief who comes quietly to do harm, a fire, 
or someone who may be hurt, are good reasons to notify. his master 
that all is not well. However consistant barking during the night 
is an unforgivable nuisance and it is wrong to allow it. 

When the dog barks, command “Hush!” and slap him with a 
folded newspaper. He will not be hurt but the noise of the blow 
will produce a punished effect. Use the same command every time 
he barks and he will soon associate the word with this noise and 
your desire for him to cease it. Consistancy pays big dividends in 
the training of a gun dog. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION— 
from Page 5 


person overestimating his capabilities. There 
followed an indistinct mumbling in which 
I caught one word—“fool” — — —. 


The car protested with groans and rattles 
as we thumped down the lane and across 
the bridge to the hill cottage hidden behind 
the hemlocks. Old *Joe snarled at King, 
Tuck’s young Airedale, while Pepper kept 
his eye on both. As we jolted to a stop the 
cottage door opened and Ord stood out- 
lined against the yellow glare of the lamp 
light. Before he could greet us the dog fight 
that had threatened my life and limb broke 
out in earnest, but this time in the yard as 
Ord’s Airedale joined the others. It was with 
some difficulty that we established an armed 
neutrality among them. Ord’s preparations 
were simple. He took down his lamp and 
cap from the peg beside the door, pulled on 
his worn hunting coat and -was ready. 


The dogs made their way enthusiastically 
into the timber that bordered Long Run. 


A quarter mile down through the timber 
a rail fence quartered up to a hill field. 
Here a ringtail left a trail as he made his 
way to the corn above. Carefully Joe worked 
the line while the Airedales ranged ahead 
with youthful enthusiasm. The hill was steep 
and rough but as we emerged from the 
timber, diversion came in the form of a 
wondering ‘possum that considered one of 
the riders of the rail fence a safe refuge. 
Old Joe bayed disgustedly once or twice, 
then trailed hurriedly across the field of 
shocked corn. 


The Airedaies would not be denied as one 
after another they climbed the fence, bal- 
anced a moment then sprang upward toward 
the grinning face above. Success crowned 
their efforts at last and by the time my 
companions arrived at the scene the ’possum 
had gone the way of all flesh and the pups 
were engaged in another free for all. With 
some persuasion they finally agreed to post- 
pone the dismemberment of each other and 
again follow more desireable quarry. 


Suddenly there came to our ears the cry 
that could mean only one thing. The dogs 
had routed their quarry and were riding his 
smoking trail. The ringtailed joker had 
stretched his luck to the limit and was mak- 
ing again for the big timber of the hollow. 
A minute or two later Joe’s tree chop told 
us that the trail had come to an end. 


To our surprise the dogs were barking 
into a hole in a fallen sugar maple. The 
opening was not large enough for Joe to 
enter and the Airedales respecting his prior 
claim were keeping a respectful distance yet 


begging to be allowed to get in on the fun. 


A good natured discussion as to which 
dog should do the honors took place while 
I secured my pair. Ord consented to allow 
King the first try and produced a sack in 
which he proposed to put the coon after 
he had been extracted from his refuge. 

Tuck introduced King to the hole and 
without hesitation he entered and did battle. 
Now in the tight quarters of the log the coon 
had the advantage. After several attempts 
the pup got a hold and pulled back toward 
the opening. Tuck somewhat worried from 
the sounds that came to him in muffled con- 
fusion reached in and secured a hold on 
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with 
heaved the locked pair into the light. The 
coon, a large tough male, had given more 
punishment than he had received. King was 
a bit sick but still game. Ord seized the 
coon by the tail and jerked it aloft, holding 
it in one hand and the empty sack in the 


King’s abbreviated tail and a grunt 


other. His own Airedale, unsecured and 
ambitious made a leap at the coon and while 
not successful caused his master to fall back- 
ward over the prostrate trunks of the sugar 
maple. A muffled thud, sundry russling and 
then an explosion of sulfuric language came 
to our ears. As we scrambled to Ord’s 
rescue a barrage of chop karks came from 
the hillside a hundred yards below. 

Loosing the hounds we made our way to a 
tall tulip tree that stood on the steepest 
part of the hillside. Thirty feet above our 
coon crouched in the forks, calmly surveying 
the situation below. 

To shoot him out would have been child’s 
play but these stubborn hill farmers had 
determined to take him alive and would not 
be deterred. Requesting me to keep watch, 
they left to secure reinforcements. 


At dawn they roused me from my warm 
bed of dry leaves and with my father who 
had also been routed out to assist in the 
capture, they made their preparations. 


I was to climb and with the help of a long 
limker switch induce the coon to jump. On 
completing my climb, I looked below to see 
a horse blanket spread, fireman’s net fashion. 
with a man at each corner. Fifty feet below 
at the base of the steep hillside was a small 
pool formed by a drift wood dam. 


Hanging on with one hand I used my 
switch in making the coon uncomfortable. 
All at once he decided to jump and as he 
descended the men facing upward shifted 
to catch him in the improvised net. Tuck 
had the down-hill corner and at the crucial 
moment slipped on the steep slope. The coon 
struck the tightly stretched blanket and 
gravitated to the lowest corner. A compound 


of dogs, coon and man rolled over and over 
to end up with a splash in the pool. The coon 
extricated himself from the melee and made 
for shore only to be smothered beneath the 
blanket he had so successfully avoided be- 
fore. Tuck emerged, sober, scratched and 
dripping to be followed by four crestfallen 
dogs. 


The coon thoroughly subdued was easily 
transferred alive to Ord’s sack and with 
much good natured chaffing we made our 
way wearily back to the car. 


Pepper’s body quivered under my arm as 
we lay in a heap of dry leaves in the fence 
corner. Twenty yards along the fence lay 
the big hemlocks of Twoey’s south forty. 
Time after time the trail had ended in failure 
as the coon made his escape in those dark 
interlacing evergreens. Tonight it would be 
a different story; I'd take him alive in pay- 
ment for the many times he had humiliated 
me before my hunter friends. An hour before 
I had secretly started Joe in the hollow 
beyond the ridge and taking Pepper on leash 
had hurriedly followed the Crooked Pine 
Trail into Twoey’s hollow. 


Faint murmurings of sounds told that Joe 
was doing his job, then the angry thunder 
broke over the hill and awakened the echoes. 
Pepper shivered again then a low whimper 
broke from him as we heard the old coon 
rustle down the hill on his way to the haven 
of the hemlocks. 

It was with much satisfaction that I sur- 
veyed the six inch pine with its top a scant 
twenty feet from the ground. Carefully 1 
hung my knapsack on a convenient branch 
taking care to have the grain sack near at 
hand and climbed carefully. Pushing my 
head through the thick top, I came face to 
face with Old Smarty. He backed away from 
my lamp and gave me the opportunity of 
grasping his tail. A quick jerk brought him 
free and I held him firmly at arms length, 
at the same time shaking him stoutly to 


(Continued on Page 32) 











BLACK BATTALIONS— 
from Page 13 


Red-tailed and red-shouldered hawks are 
similarly harassed by black tormentors, 
upon whom they occasionally turn and dine. 
In nesting season kingbirds are the sworn 
enemies of crows and will invariably drive 
them from the vicinity of their nests. Other 
small birds vigorously attack the black ma- 
rauders, notably grackles and robins. 

I have never seen any of the huge crow 
roosts such as there used to be around Camp 
Hill, Montgomery County, Pa, Camden 
County, N. J., and on some of the islands in 
the Delaware River, where the crow concen- 
tration was estimated at from 100,000 to 
1,000,000 birds. I did see a flock of what I 
estimated to be more than 6,000 crows wing- 
ing in scattered formation across frozen fields 
to a massed stand of evergreens, just before 
an early winter dusk, near the Massachusetts 
coast. It is only along the coast that crows in 
any numbers would be found in New Eng- 
land in winter. From December to February 
most of the Yankee crow population winters 
in the big roosts in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. The late Samuel N. 
Rhoads, one of Pennsylvania’s veteran nat- 
uralists, observes: “Careful observation and 
inquiry convinces me that during winter a 
radial sweep of one hundred miles, described 
from the city of Philadelphia and touching 
the cities of New York, Harrisburg and Bal- 
timore, will include in the day time, in its 
western semicircle, fully two-thirds of the 
crows inhabiting North America; and at night 
an equal proportion in its eastern half. . .” 

E. R. Kalmbach, writing in 1918 on The 
Crow and Its Relation to Man, gives some 
estimated figures of crows wintering in va- 
rious well-known roosts, from Connecticut to 
Virginia: “270,000 at Woodridge, Va.; more 
than 200,000 at the ‘Arbutus’ roosts near Bal- 
timore; 200,000 in New Jersey at each of the 
roosts at Hainesport, Merchantville, Bridge- 
boro and Centerton. Roosts containing 100,- 
000 or more crows, east of the Appalachians, 
are grouped on the lower watersheds of the 
Potomac, Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson 
and Connecticut Rivers . . .” 

Crows really elevate their nests, and the 
“crow’s nest” on the foremast of a ship is 
well named. They usually choose a tree well 
within the’ woods, often a small grove of uni- 
formly high trees, sometimes a tree at the 
edge of the grove or forest. The nest is 
typically placed in an upright fork, near the 
top of the tree. Forty-five feet might be the 
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average height from the ground, although the 
range is from four feet to 100 feet. Architec- 
turally the nest is a deep, bulky cup of coarse 
sticks, lined with bark, cow hair, horse hair, 
sheep’s wool, corn husks or weed stalks. The 
ground color of the eggs varies considerably 
but may be described as light blue-grey- 
green. Mr. Burns gives “malachite-chromium 
or glaucous-green” for the usual Pennsyl- 
vania colors. The egges are variously spotted 
and blotched with browns and purples. Four 
or five eggs constitute the average complete 
set. Seven eggs have been found and clutches 
of six eggs are not too rare. I have found 
crows nesting more commonly in pines, 
spruces, hemlocks and beeches, but the list 
of known nest-trees is long and includes over 
30 deciduous trees, besides the conifers. Dr. 
William Bringhurst, writing in 1895, describes 
a crow’s nest in Logan Square, Philadelphia, 
and more recently fish crows have beer 
found nesting in the same city square, bor- 
dered by large buildings and transversed 
daily by thousands of automobiles and pedes- 
trians, by Mr. Richard Miller. 

The fish crow, an Atlantic coastal species, 
occurring from: Long Island to Florida, is 
slightly smaller than the common crow, from 
which it can easily be distinguished as soon 
as it speaks. Fish crows have a pronounced 
nasal, asthmatic twang to their “caws.” Ask 
a State of Mainer to say “because” and 
you've got the fish crow’s crooning technique. 

Stories and legends of crows abound in the 
folk-lore of this country. They turn up, 
usually in reference to sly cleverness or as 
agents of ill omen, in Shakespeare and in 
La Fontaine’s fables. One of the most under- 
standing crow stories that I’ve ever read ap- 
peared within the last two years, Black 
Wings, by Joseph Lippincott. Lynn Bogue 
Hunt contributed to this some of his charac- 
teristically fine pen and ink _ illustrations. 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., and Walter Pritchard 
Eaton have written with keen insight on crow 
habits; and Ernest Thompson Seton’s Silver 
Spot would send any crow-hater on the run 
to join the Audubon Society. 

The best portraits of crows that I know of 
are by Louis Agassiz Fuertes in Eaton’s Birds 
of New York and Forbush’s Birds of the New 
England States. Winslow Homer’s spirited 
painting of crows mobbing a snowbound red 
fox has achieved world-wide fame. 
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WHAT IS A CHICKEN HAWK— 
from Page 4 


cotton rat is abundant. This is to the great 
benefit of the quail, as the cotton rat is a 
destroyer of quail eggs. 


Smart Fellow or Dolt 


Hawks can be at times uncannily smart; 
at others they can be the most stupid crea- 
tures of the wild. A few years ago the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum sent a group of men 
into northern Wisconsin to photograph the 
nesting activities of a pair of Goshawks. 
With the aid of climbing irons, O. J. 
Gromme, head of the expedition, was climb- 
ing a tree near the one that held the nest. 
The female Goshawk struck Gromme with 
terrific force, cutting a slice out of his scalp 
with her talons. After that attack one of the 
men, when climbing up to the blind, wore a 
football helmet. The others wrapped bur- 
lap around their heads. The hawk had the 
leather helmet slashed up in a week’s time, 
striking it again and again with open talons. 
Never once, however, did the bird do this 
to the men with burlap headgear. Instead 


the hawk hit them whacking thumps with. 


her talons closed like a first. She knew she 
would have become ensnared in the burlap 
if she hit it with open talons. 


On the stupid side, nothing can compare 
with the Goshawk who plummeted down 
on some pheasants in a wire enclosed yard 
of a farmer in northern Illinois. When the 
bird hit the poultry netting that served as a 
roof be bounced back into the air in a 
cloud of feathers. Stunned and dazed, he 
shook himself, and slowly flew away, but he 
had learned nothing. He repeated the dive 
four times until he was finally finished off 
by a well-aimed blast of a 20 gauge. 


Irving J. Perkins of Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, is a farmer who knows the value of 
hawks. His knowledge helps him keep 
rodents under control. Of a recent experi- 
ence he says, “We were hauling oat shocks 
out of a field, and there was a pair of Red- 
tailed. hawks diving on the mice as they 
scurried for cover when we lifted the shocks. 
The hawks worked all afternoon. I don't 
know how many mice they caught, but it 
was plenty.” 

Howard Clapp, another Wisconsin farmer, 
also has respect for hawks and the job they 
do. “I had located a Marsh hawk’s nest in 
an alfalfa field,” he says, “and with field 
glasses was watching the old birds catch 
gophers and mice. Once the male was fly- 
ing rather high with a mouse in his talons. 
The female flew off the nest and followed 
about 10 feet below him. The male hawk 
dropped his prey and the female rolled over 
in flight and caught it in mid-air. She then 
righted herself and flew down to the nest 
with the meal for her young.” On Clapp’s 
farms, the men cutting hay always leave 
an island of grass around their nests. 


Both hawks and owls are part of nature’s 
plan to keep wildlife in balance. When a 
hawk extends his police duties to cover the 
farmer’s poultry flock he’s treading on dan- 
gerous ground and should be killed. Most 
hawks, however, spend their lives in the 
seclusion of the woods and fields far from 
the farmer’s poultry yard. They police the 
landscape for rats, mice, insects, and other 
farm pests and for this cooperation with the 
farmer they deserve his protection. 
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STREAMLINING OUR FIELD ORGANIZATION—from Page 20 


This corps at full strength for the entire 
State comprises 200 men, or approximately 
30 to 35 for each division. These men are 
generally chosen for their woods or farming 
experience, or as carpenters, road equipment, 
bulldozer or farm machinery operators. 

Each crew has a certain territory in which 
to work. The work is done on State Game 
Lands or leased areas composed principally 
of farm-game projects. They work under 
assignment of the Land Utilization Assistant 
in the Field Division Office. The District 
Game Protector, of course, checks from time 
to time on what is being done. He is re- 
sponsible for reporting the accomplishments 
obtained in his district. 

Many things are being done to improve 
food and cover, among which are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Establishing and maintaining food plots 
at strategic locations in order to supplement 
the natural supply of food and cover for 
wildlife. 

2. Sharecropping of tillable areas on a 
rotation basis. Land properly farmed in- 
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creases in fertility and consequently supports 
more and better game birds and animals. 
Share-cropped areas can be maintained more 
economically than any other management 
practice. 

3. Timber management and cuttings in- 
cluding timber sales, forest thinnings, release 
cuttings, cuttings to provide deer browse, 
etc. These are planned to improve environ- 
mental conditions for wildlife in the most 
economical manner contingent with good 
forestry principles. 

4. Trimming apple and other food-bearing 
trees and grafting to assure a food supply 
over a longer period of time. 

5. Planting seedlings to improve food and 
cover conditions for game birds and animals. 
This includes waste spots, hedge rows, 
stream banks and other locations where 
food and cover are needed. 

6. The improvement of edges between two 
different types of growth. As an example, 
between cultivated fields and wood lots or 
forests. 
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7. In forested areas with little or no open 
land, long zigzag strips are established. 
These are used as food plots or planted to 
grasses and clovers and the edges are plant- 
ed to food and cover seedlings and trans- 
plants. 

8. Transplanting, especially food- bearing 
plants from locations where they are natur- 
ally present in excess, to points where they 
are needed for proper wildlife environment. 

9. Seeding and planting wild waterfowl 
areas to provide better environmental con- 
ditions. 

10. Making game feeders and_ shelters 
where required. 


11. Artificially feeding wildlife species, 
especially during winter months. 

12. Control of predators as other duties 
permit. 

13. Helping to expand and improve farm- 
game projects and other leased areas. 

14. Maintenance of boundary and refuge 
lines, roads, trails, etc., all of which enhances 
food and cover conditions. 
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Deputy Game Protectors 


These volunteer officers perform a great 
service to the Commission and the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania in assisting the salaried 
Game Protectors with law enforcement and 
other field activities. A. total of 3,000 Deputy 
Game Protectors has been authorized for 
the entire State. This means approximately 
400 to 500 for each of the six divisions or 
approximately 20 for each Game Protector. 
They are selected by examination from 
applicants located strategically within each 
district, and are trained by the District Game 
Protectors. Deputies have the same rights 
and powers under the Game Law as com- 
missioned Game Protectors. They do not 
receive any compensation for their services 
unless specifically employed upon authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Director. Some of them 
work at times on a per diem basis prior to 
and during the hunting seasons. 

Many Deputies have served twelve, fifteen, 
twenty, or more years, and they are very 
valuable assistants. Some of the more ex- 
perienced Deputies have been supplied with 
uniform equipment in order to be of greater 
service. From this group also comes some 
of the best material for the Conservation 
School. These men have an opportunity to 
determine whether or not they would be 
interested in making game protection and 
management their life’s work after some 
experience as a deputy. 

Deputy Game Protectors are almost with- 
out exception a loyal, dependable group of 
men who receive very little compensation 
and commendation for the splendid service 
rendered their State. 

Multiply this field divisional group of em- 
ployes by six and you have a complete 
picture of the work done throughout Penn- 
sylvania by the personnel who have been 
trained for their respective tasks in wildlife 
conservation. 


Present Wildlife Conservation Division 
Office Personnel (Field) 


Northwest Division 


Temple A. Reynolds, Supervisor 

Earl E. Smith, Land Utilization Assistant 

William T. Campbell, Wildlife Protection 
Assistant 

Millard M. Crooks, Conservation Education 
Assistant 

Head Stenographer Clerk, Joan M. Plumer 

Senior Stenographer Clerk, (Vacancy) 


Northcentral Division 
M. E. Sherman, Supervisor 
Samuel J. Kern, Land Utilization Assistant 
LeRoy Gleason, Wildlife Protection Assistant 
Richard W. Orr, Conservation Education 
Assistant 
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Raup Studio Photo. 


The Commission’s field force is often called upon to meet unusual and difficult problems. This 
275 pound bear caused considerable damage to bee hives this spring in Potter County. Game Pro- 
tectors succeeded in live-trapping the bad bruin, later releasing him in a more remote section 


away from any privately owned swarms of bees. 


Head Stenographer Clerk, Lois M. Thomas 
Senior Stenographer Clerk, Catherine M. 
Wayland 
Northeast Division 
C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor 
Earl L. Lorah, Land Utilization Assistant 
William Hodge, Wildlife Protection Assistant 
Lynn R. Rosenkrans, Conservation Education 
Assistant 
Head Stenographer Clerk, Ludwina D. Runta 
Senior Stenographer Clerk, Elizabeth G. 
Kozokas 
Southwest Division 
G. L. Norris, Supervisor 
N. M. Ruha, Land Utilization Assistant 
M. B. Wells, Wildlife Protection Assistant 
John S. Shuler, Conservation Education 
Assistant 
Head Stenographer Clerk, Barbara E. Bun- 
gard 
Senior Stenographer Clerk, Helen L. Melville 


Southcentral Division 


Arthur G. Logue, Supervisor 

F. E. Jenkins, Land Utilization Assistant 

Lester E. Sheaffer, Wildlife Protection As- 
sistant 

Jos. S. Chick, Conservation Education As- 
sistant 

Head Stenographer Clerk, Alice G. Weaver 


Southeast Division 


Morris D. Stewart, Supervisor 

A. R. Bachman, Land Utilization Assistant 

James A. Brown, Wildlife Protection As- 
sistant 

R. W. Trexler, Conservation Education As- 
sistant 

Head Stenographer Clerk, Mrs. Catherine 
B. Hughes 

Senior Stenographer Clerk, Mrs. Florence 
McDonough 








JUST YOU AND THE RATTLESNAKES—from Page 15 


“Thank God he wasn’t in a quick mood today,” I said, seriously. 

Nine snakes were in the bag, and we’d had enough. It was one- 
thirty. A half-hour of good hunting remained. But the air was 
sticky and a long walk faced us. Frank Smith suggested we hit for 
Easton Anglers and Charley LaBar struck out toward Mosier’s 
Rock, we following. 

At the edge of a narrow swamp an ugly black pile of rattlesnake 
glumly awaited us. He was a big fellow and studied us from savage 
motionless eyes. I got a close picture of him. He never made a 
move until Charley pinned him. When it was too late he thrashed 
about, buzzing and angry. 


“They sure are leaving the dens,” Charley pointed out. “Some 
summers I don’t think they spread far. But if it’s awful dry, no 
telling how far they’ll range. Rattlers got to have water.” 

It was our last snake. We filed past Mosier’s Rock, a mass of 
stone twenty feet high, towering slab upon “slab over the forest. 
We cut to Bushkill Creek and followed its chuckling course down 
to the car. The hunt was ended. Inside me was a strange mixed 
feeling: relief almost, satisfaction, and a deep hunger to return 
there in the Pocono wilds. 

At Mosier’s Rock in late Spring and early Fall it’s just you... 
you and the rattlesnakes. 
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NOW IS THE TIME—from Page 26 


are going to set it away for some time. In that case give it a coat 
of heavy gun grease. This is all the gun needs to keep it in good 
shape if you use non-corrosive primers. 

However, if you use the old potassium chlorate primer which is 
still used in Government service cartridges as well as in ammo 
made prior to 1930, a different method must be used. Reason? 
The residue of these primers is a salt similiar in action to table 
salt. It absorbs moisture and it eventually will cause rust. As 
this salt will not dissolve in oil, you must use water. The best 
method is to run a dry wire brush through the bore to loosen the 
powder fouling. Then pour some boiling hot water in a pan. If 
your gun is a bolt action type, remove the bolt and place the 
muzzle in the water. Pump the water through the barrel 
thoroughly. The patch on the cleaning rod acts as a plunger. The 
heat of the water will help dry the bore. Run clean patches 
through until dry. When cool, oil or grease the bore and it will not 
rust. 

Metal fouling was a serious problem in the days of cupro-nickel 
jackets. Now gilding metal jackets are universally used by all 
companies. This cuts fouling considerably but not entirely, espe- 
cially with a barrel that is worn or pitted with rust spots. Hold 
the barrel of your rifle toward the light. If metal fouling is begin- 
ning to form, you will notice that the lands of the rifling are begin- 
ning to darken. This is the first sign. It will grow progressively 
worse until you notice it as small lumps on the lands of the rifling. 
The abrupt falling off in accuracy will warn you of this deteriora- 
tion even if you don’t inspect the bore. Rust has a tendency to 
form under these lumps and it will soon pit the bore, permanently 
impairing the accuracy of the rifle if it is not promptly removed. 
When metal fouling gets serious in a worn barrel, an ammonia 
solution is called for. Winchester crystal cleaner is a prepared 
ready-to-use ammonia solution that I have used for many years 
with complete satisfaction. It will save you the bother of making 
your own solution. 


The best way to head metal fouling off before it begins to is use 
one of the graphite preparations on the market. These preparations 
tend to build up in the pores of the steel. Use a little on the final 
cleaning patch before you set the rifle away. 


Do not confuse the darkening of the lands directly ahead of 
the chamber with metal fouling. This will occur from erosion of 
powder gases and means the barrel is nearing the end of its life 
accuracy. For example, the 220 swift will show this darkening at 
about 1200 rounds with still no trouble from metal fouling. Barrel 
roughness and corrosion are the sole causes of metal fouling and 
will be most noticeable toward the muzzle of the rifle. 


Shotguns are far easier to clean than rifles and, even in the old 
days of chlorate primers took some neglect without rusting. To 
clean a shotgun, simply saturate a patch in nitro solvent and run 
it through the bore three or four times to loosen the powder residue. 
Then run a brass brush through to remove any leading that may 


remain. If you have a bad case of leading due to roughness or 
neglect, go to the drug store and purchase some blue ointment. 
Swab the bore using a liberal amount of this ointment on the 
patch. The mercury in the ointment will amalgamate with the lead 
and leave the bore bright and clean. In very stubborn cases of lead- 
ing in shotguns and rifles used with lead bullets, metallic mercury 
is a last resort. You plug one end of the barrel and, holding your 
finger over the other, allow the mercury to run back and forth 
until it collects all the lead. When barrels get this bad, however, I 
persénally discard them. The one exception is when you reload 
lead bullets and try to drive them at too high a velocity. They 
will then jump the rifling and leave a heavy deposit of lead even 
in a perfect barrel. 

If you have a bolt action, it is well now and then to take 
the bolt apart and clean it in gasoline. Then, just a drop of oil 
on the spring is all that is needed. Never put grease on the interior 
of the bolt. I know of two people who learned this the hard way 
last fall one cold morning. A nice buck came along and their 
rifles refused to fire through a nice cushion of grease. 

Wipe out the magazine and magazine well, since dirt and grit 
will collect in them from use. Then oil or grease the bore and all 
metal parts depending on the length of time you will have the gun 
out of service. Never neglect your firearms as they cost real money 
today. The success of a long hard and expensive hunting trip de- 
pends on the smooth working and accurate shooting of your gun. 


There is a point to remember before you start hunting or shoot- 
ing your gun. Wipe the bore clean and dry. An oily bore will 
cause the first shot to go high. Sometimes it will be high enough 
to miss the mark entirely. Grease should NEVER remain in the 
bore when you are ready to shoot. It causes pressures to build 
up and, depending on the quantity, may wreck the gun and injure 
the shooter. In below freezing weather, you can get along with- 
out cleaning the gun at all, providing it is left out in the cold. 
So, if you are very tired at the end of the day’s hunt and don’t 
want to bother cleaning the gun, leave it outside. 

Now for some news from the gun marts. Winchester is ceasing 
to chamber the 7 mm and the 250 Savage in their Model 70 bolt 
action. Reloaders and varment shooters will be sorry to hear this. 
These are two cartridges that would shoot most anything you 
shoved in them and shoot it well. As I get it, the 7 mm fell victim 
to the 270 and the 250 was crowded to the ropes by the 257. Some 
stiff arguments could be advanced in favor of these two great 
calibers but sales are what keeps the factory running. 

From up Ithaca way they are scheduling no doubles this year. 
A few single barrel trap guns will come through. This move was 
made in order to concentrate on the repeating shotguns which 
are coming through at the rate of 1200 a week. That’s a lot of 
guns! The Western long range double and the Lefever single have 
been permanently discontinued. No Lefever doubles will appear 
during the balance of the year. 





OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 18 


garbage can. Then they tied a strong string to the shutter 
and they ran the string down to a stick which they had 
pounded into the ground and which had a screw-eye in 
the top. 

Through this screw-eye they ran the string and from 
there the string went all the way over to the cabin and 
inside the doorway. By pulling on the string in the house, 
the children were able to release the shutter on the side 
of the camera. The flash equipment was built into the 
camera, so when the shutter clicked, the flash went off 
at the same time. 

The youngsters checked this several times, and even 
Pal came along to smell all the things that had been set 


in place. By dusk, all was ready and the children were 
excited. 


The wait inside the cabin was not easy. Time dragged 
and it was after 9 o’clock that evening before they heard 
something outside. They had been quiet all along, but 


now they hardly dared move. 

“Shhhhhhhh,” warned Billy as Jane began to giggle. 

A few seconds later, the garbage can lid hit the ground 
with a clatter. It rolled to a stop. 

Inside the cabin, Billy began to pull the string. His 
arm moved back as the string began to tighten. Suddenly, 
everything outside was lighted with a terrific flash, made 
all the more brilliant by the total darkness. 

Grabbing up their flashlights, the children ran outside. 
The thing was gone. But the picture was taken. 

Jane and Billy persuaded their father to develop the 
roll of film right away. A half-hour later it was out of 
the tank and up to the light. 

“A bear!” cried Jane. 

“A raccoon,” yelled Billy. 

And Billy was right. A raccoon was raiding their gar- 
bage can and the children had caught him in the act. 
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GUN DOGS IN THE CITY—from Page 26 


At a large kennel in Michigan an excellent dog trainer has solved 
the noisy problem in a unique manner. -In the midst of the houses 
of near a hundred dogs he has installed a large amplifier, from 
which an electric cord extends up to his home and is attached to 
a small microphone which rests on his night table. If the dogs are 
barking he turns on the switch of this electric apparatus, turns up 
the volume, and commands “Hush!” The master’s voice is highly 
amplified and is transmitted to the midst of the dogs and they 
dash madly into their respective houses, completely baffled by the 
stern command plus the absence of the natural identifying smell 
of their keeper. This mystery, plus earlier training seems to do 
the trick. The loudspeaker is also used for convenient communi- 
cation between persons at the house and those at the kennels. 

A dash of cold water on the dog when he barks will greatly 
discourage him; however the newspaper gag is better. 

A grouse dog trainer up state uses an air rifle and shoots from 
his bedroom window to the slab fence of the runway. The noise 
of the shot seems to frighten them into quietness. This is a risky 
method which I would not recommend for fear a dog may be hit 
in a bad spot and receive injury. I do not believe in any form of 
brutality in handling dogs. 

Keep your dog at home, adapt his range and housing to your 
lot, spend enough time with him to teach him obedience, keep him 
healthy, give him sufficient exercise, and he will be a pleasure to 
you, himself, and your neighbors. ; 

Do not be too hard on him, let him bark once in awhile when he’s 
having fun, but never allow him to put anything over on you. 

Keeping your gun dog with you in the city can be real fun, and 
when the gunning season opens you will be amazed at the greater 
ease of handling resulting from your year ’round association with 
him. 


HIGHER EDUCATION— 
from Page 27 
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ep inating op nd ine’ | NEXT MONTH'S GAME NEWS 
teeth into play. The dogs leaped wildly and 


in so — oe ny knapsack = ~ — 
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Joun as I ulid toward the around, l allowed | AN All New, Modern Magazine Designed For 
my attention to be diverted long enough for 


the coon to grip my knee with his sharp | Your Reading Pleasure-- 


claws. We fell the remaining six feet, my 











lamp went out and disappeared. There was Pocket Size 
a confusion of surging bodies, sharp teeth 

and various sounds. Not wanting the coon Colorful 
killed I grasped at the dogs’ collars until 

Old Smarty could clear himself and shuffle Educational 


away. He did not go far. This time he “treed” 
on a small oak but he might have been three 


counties away because all the equipment Containing 4 New Columns For 


for his capture was lost somewhere in that 


velvety blackness. Women 
Leaving the dogs at the tree I fumbled 
my way out to the nearest trail. An hour Farmers 
later I was at home. 
Detailed inventory showed a number of Trappers 
scratches and bites that time would heal; ° ° 
a pair of britches that were a total loss; and Open Discussion of Issues 


one stag shirt sadly in need of patches. 
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capture was made by pushing the coon out 
and setting an empty orange crate over him Col umns 
before he could run. An empty sack placed 


over the end of the crate then the end was THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
crashed in with a well placed kick. Old WILL FEATURE 
Smarty was driven into the bag. ' y ‘ 
A short search of the first tree with the A startling story on public hunting 
help of Pepper located the missing gear. . 
The evening still pleases me with its spicy A paling — se September afield 
vigorousness, as I turn in the walk to the A significant history of game conservation in Pennsylvania 
house. “The boy in the Red Sweater” opens . . e 
en: Gene: hs Tht tame bide candy hair t A sensational story of a man and his dog 
burnished copper. In another year he will be . . . And many more outstanding articles about outdoor Pennsylvania 


ready for school in the city. Vaguely I 
wondered where I can find another Old Joe. 
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Scattered throughout Pennsylvania today are 181 areas 
where men “who love the chase more than the kill” or 
thrill to the stirring work of a hunting dog can train 
and exercise their canine companions at any time during 
the entire year. With full realization that good hunting 
dogs are great conservation assets, the Game Commission 
for many years has authorized establishment of and 
supervised these Special Dog Training Areas. 

Contrary to popular belief, however, these Areas are 
not open to hunting or trapping nor are they generally 
open for dog training by the general public. Under the 
Game Law the Commission is authorized to issue Dog 
Training Area permits upon request and payment of a 
ten dollar registration fee to any club or organization 
having 20 or more members who are citizens of the 
Commonwealth or to any group of 20 or more citizens 
of the Commonwealth. Such a club, organization or 
group is required to stock the land each year at their own 
expense with at least 25 pieces of game per one hundred 
acres unless the Commission considers the area adequately 
stocked. It must also post the Area with special signs 
prior to October each year. None of the permittees is 
allowed to hunt or trap on this land with the exception 


that they. may be allowed to shoot predators on the area. 

Special Dog Training Areas, which are privately owned 
and operated, should not be confused with the Commis- 
sion’s Dog Training Preserves. Pennsylvania currently 
has 9 of these Preserves, ranging in size from about a 
hundred to a thousand acres, located in Clarion, Erie, 
Forest, Lycoming, Montgomery, Washington and York 
Counties. Here hunting dogs can be trained and field 
trials conducted. All Dog Training Preserves are open 
to the public, although hunting on all of them is either 
prohibited or restricted to certain species, usually deer 
and bear. 

For men like District Game Protector Charles Shannon, 
Mt. Gretna, shown on this month’s cover at the gate to 
the Mt. Gretna Beagle Club Training Area in Lebanon 
County, these Special Dog Training Areas mean addi- 
tional duties but a chance to improve the sport by en- 
couraging the development of good hunting dogs. 

For men like Dr. A. H. Heisey, Quentin, shown with 
Game Protector Shannon, such Areas are the training 
grounds for some of the greatest thrills in the outdoors— 
the spirited chase of a cottontail by a beagle and the help 
of a faithful hunting companion in seeking game. 


A GOOD HUNTING DOG IS A REAL PAL AND A GREAT CONSERVATION ASSET! 
































